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Among the more or less harmless picaresque types 
represented with varying luck and never failing humour 
in English literature the beggar — mumper — acts a 
very interesting and most pleasant part, not only in 
the ballads and treatises but also in the drama. The 
Middle Ages with their predilection for the knavish 
tricks of vagrants supported by the unrelenting criticism 
of the cunning intrigues of the mendicant friars must 
be considered as the main source, the storehouse of em- 
piric material for the study of the beggar's way of life 
and mode of thought. These mendicant friars of olden 
times, outwardly full of holy zeal, inwardly not without 
stratagem and hunger for the good things of this world, 
are truly delineated by Chaucer who says of the "Frere" 
in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, v. 252 — 256: 
"He was the beste beggere in his hous; 
"For thogh a widwe hadde noght a scho, 
"So plesaunt was his ""In principio"" 
"Yet wolde he have a ferthing, er he wente. 
"His purchas was wel better than his rente". 
While Chaucer ia his epic poem as well as John 
Heywood in his Interludes introduces the intrigues of 
Friars and Pardoners to serve humorous ends, William 
Langland's satiric poem of "Piers The Plowman" is per- 
vaded with passages of hot indignation on their vagaries 
and artifices. 

Though the first real rogue, pure and simple, made 
himself conspicuous as early as in the Townley Mysteries 



where the comical figure of the sheep-stealer Mack mo- 
delled after the famous French farce of "Maitre Pathelin" 
enlivens the second "Play of the Shepherds" with his 
farcical tricks, the dim outlines of the beggar type may 
be retraced to the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The poems of "The Gaberlunzie Man" ') and "The Jolly 
Beggar" attributed to James V*'' (1512—1542) and the 
English verses of "The Hye "Way to the Spyttle Hous" 
by Chapman (1535), an imitation of the, German fool- 
books, represent the first attempts by which the beggar 
began his long and successful career. Towards the end 
of the 16"' century the picaresque novel made its first 
appearance in Thomas ISTash's "Unfortunate Traveller" 
and Henry Chettle's "Pierce Plainness Seven Years' 
Prenticeship" ; thus producing new details for the ana- 
tomy of roguery. In John Bridge's comedy of "Gammer 
Gurton's Nedle" (1566) the beggar sets his foot upon 
the stage as "Dyccon the Bedlam" ; but this personage, 
though very faithfully and vigorously depicted, did not 
find any imitation, because only a very small part of 
society was favoured in attending the performances of 
this amusing farce. 

Shakespeare, who omitted nothing in the dramatic 
apparatus of his predecessors, offers numerous allusions 
to the way of rogues and beggars in his comedies, histo- 
ries and even in his tragedies. It is a weU known fact, 
that he excelled in the characterisation of the beggar 
type in "King Lear" where Edgar, Glocester's son, dis- 
guised as "Abram Man" guides and protects his poor, 
blind father 2); and in "The Winter's Tale" where Auto- 
lycus, a sound rascal, contrives as many tricks as pos- 
sible to cheat the simple kind-hearted shepherds and 
shepherdesses. 



1) The Poetry of Robert Burns, vol II, p. 391. 

2) K. L. Act II, Sc. I; Act III, Sc. IV; Act IV. Sec. I: Act V, 
Sc. III. 
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In the last half of the sixteenth century John Awde- 
ley's "Fratemitie of Vagabondes (1561) and Wniiam 
Harman's "Caveat or Warening for Common Cursetors", 
(1567) representing the beggars in aU their male and 
female metamorphoses, enjoyed an unusual renown. Both 
treatises are derived from the "Liber Vagatorum", the 
first pure example of German rogue realism^), "drawn 
in part from manuscript accounts of criminal trials at 
Basel". Versified by Pamphilius Gengenbach, a printer, 
in 1517, it was reissued in prose by Martin Luther and 
suppUed with a preface in 1528. 

These treatises formed the nucleus of Dekker's 
pamphlets') and furnished the traditional features for 
the anatomy of roguery in the songs, stories, ballads*) 
and dramas of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
attaining culmination of perfection in John Fletcher's 
"Beggars' Bush", Richard Brome's "Jovial Crew or' the 
Merry Beggars", John Gay's "Beggar's Opera", and 
Robert Bums' "JoUy Beggars"^). 

These authors paint with remarkable skill scenes 
of the lives of those out-laws who scorn the rules of 
Church and Government, and indulge in sovereign dis- 
dain of proprietorship; merry, lighthearted philosophy; 
imperturbable optimism ; and indomitable thirst for free- 
dom. Nevertheless the gradations of their individualities, 
the sphere in which they live, the situations which 

1) W. T. Act IV, Sc. II and III. 

2) The Literature of Eoguery, vol. I, p. 27. 

3) Bellman of London, 1608, Lanthorne, 1608, Candlelight, 1609. 

4) Playford: Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1600; The Motherwell 
Collection, The Koxburghe and Pepys Collection; The Modern Collec- 
tion by Percy and Child. 

5) How much the theme of the beggar is apt to rivet general 
attention, even in our days, may be gathered by the fact, that Ru- 
dyard Kippling's patriotic song of "The Absent Minded Beggar" had 
a permanent run upon all English stages during the South-African 
War and brought in almost L. 100000 to the author. (Review of 
Reviews, June 1904). 



demonstrate their ways of acting, and last not least, 
the perception of the authors on their subjects are so 
diflPerent, that we may state a closer connection only 
between the beggar-types and their roguish tricks in 
Brome's and Burns' creations, Bums having derived some 
of his figures from Brome's "Jovial Crew" while all 
others resemble one another in a very slight degree. 



Beggars' Bush. 

In this play Fletcher') endeavours to soften the 
customs and vices of his beggars in surrounding them 
with the glory of heroism. Our interest concentrates 
in the figure of the old beggar Grerrard-Clause depicted 
with great force and lively vigour. In his hands is 
given the development of the whole action of this co- 
medy. At the beginning of the piece he bears all mis- 
fortunes without murmuring and submits to his fate with 
mute resignation, whereas in the course of the comedy 
we cannot help admiring his skill, presence of mind, 
self-control and energy. 

After the death of his wife, the Countess of Flan- 
ders, he is compelled to retire with his young daughter 
Jacqueline and two faithful friends into the solitude 
and indigence of the Beggars' Bush, a forest near Bruges, 
in order to avoid pursuit by the usurper Wolfort. Hubert, 
Jacqueline's betrothed, joins them later on in the dis- 
guise of a huntsman-beggar, while his son Morez-Groswin 
lives in Bruges as a high-minded and much envied mer- 
chant who makes the noblest use of his riches in lending 
a helping hand to the poor and destitute. 



1) Formerly it was believed that "Beggars' Bush" was written 
hy Fletcher alone; hut Fleay and Boyle agree in their critical re- 
searches to the joint authorship of Fletcher and Massinger. Boyle 
assigns to the latter Act I, Act II, Sc. Ill, Act V, Sc. I and Sc. II. 
down to the line 110. Var. Ed. v. II. p. 342. 
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Round tlie genial figure of Glerrard-Clause, the beggar- 
king, are grouped his companions, among whom Higgen 
and Prig distinguish themselves by their energy, cunning, 
and roguishness. 

Having great fluency of speech at their command, 
they are well enabled to assume the function of a Jark- 
man or Patrico^) among their companions. Higgen shines 
as a powerful speaker — "orator Higgen" — whenever 
occasion offers him any opportunity to show his skUl. 
Thus he gains great influence over his companions. 

He opens the second act with a brilliant address to 
the beggars on the choice of their king. Prig explains 
in a wanton manner how tyrannically he should behave, 
if he happened to be chosen. When Florez-Goswin 
approaches the Bush, it is again Higgen who entreats 
him to point out the most honest among them for their 
king. 

By this proceeding Gerrard-Clause is elected king 
and introduced to this dignity by Higgen in a very 
humorous style. The orator dwells on the excellent 
qualities of their new sovereign and reminds his subjects 
of the laws containing all tricks and machinations by 
which beggars are apt to disguise themselves as cripples 
of any form in order to move the pity of passers-by. 
Higgen's and Prig's speeches are partly composed of 
Slang, which had first been introduced by Ben Jonson 
in his "Bartholomew Fair" (1614). Fletcher borrowed 
his canting expressions from Dekker's "Bellman of London" 
and "Candlelight". 

The passage of Higgin's congratulory speech allud- 
ing to the praise of the beggar king's gray beard, is of 
particular interest. Seward, one of Fletcher's commen- 
tators ^) says as follows : "The congratulatory speech 

1) Jarkman, one who makes counterfeit licenses, certificates, 
passes etc. Patrico, a hedge priest; Abrani Man, (p. 2) a beggar 
feigning madnes. Var. Ed. v. II, p. 365. 

2) Beaumont and Fletcher's dram, works, v. III. p. 145. 
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has as much burlesque humour in it as almost any thing 
even in Hudibras, who evidently imitated it in his des- 
cription of his hero's beard. In the latter part of it, 
there is a banter on Shakespeare's prophecy of Queen 
Elisabeth and King James, at the end of Harry the 
eighth, but so elegant and pretty, that it could give 
no offence." 

Yet Higgen is not only a brilliant speaker but also 
a successful singer. He introduces himself with Prig 
and Ferret in several disguises to the peasants gathered 
at a country-inn and cheers them up by three very 
coarse songs well adapted to the taste of his audience. 

The following scene is so unusually pleasant and 
pervaded of such irresistible humour, that we can hardly 
feel any indignation at the impositions committed by 
the beggars. Prig, disguised as a juggler, causes the 
disappearance of four bullets and asks the highly atten- 
tive peasants the permission to take them out of their 
noses. Some of these credulous ninnies suffer this pa- 
tiently, others scream for pain during this cruel procee- 
ding. While Prig quotes: 

"Tityre ') tu patulae. — 
Recubans sub j ermine^) fagi. — 
Silvertram trim-tram." 

Higgen and Ferret relieve them of their money. 
After having directed the peasants' attention to this fact, 
Prig makes lavish promises of new magic tricks to 
restore the money to them. When the cheated peasants 
hear the chinking of coins in their pockets, they feel 
calmed, and the beggars deem it best to take to their 
heels. At last the peasants, intending to pay the brandy 



1) These lines borrowed from Virgil's first Eclogue, v. 1—2 
run thus: "Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi! — Silvestrem 
etc." Dyce remarks that the learned Prig rejects Virgil's word — 
Silvestrem — with a sly allusion to the silver which is now vanishing 
from the Boors' pockets. Var. Ed. v. II. p. 391. 
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which Grerrard-Clause, in the disguise of a blind aqua- 
vitae-man, sells them, discover the coins to be only 
counters. They lament over the wicked jugglers who 
are drawing near in new disguises, for the sole purpose 
of directing the peasants' attention to the loss of their 
cloaks, thus showing them again that they got the worst 
of it. 

Prig and Higgen with Gerrard-Clause overwhelm 
the peasants engaged by Hempkirk to murder Florez- 
Groswin and force them to cuff one another as long as 
they can move. 

Disguised as porters, they convey to Florez-Goswin 
the sums of money sent by Gerrard-Clause. They re- 
joice in a droll manner hoping to get some tit-bits at 
the wedding-meal; for besides their freedom they enjoy 
nothing better than to gratify their stomachs. 

Hubert's reception at the Beggars' Bush, it is 
again Higgen who not only occupies himself with all 
the ceremonies but also delivers the welcome speech, 
while the beggar-king utters scarcely some words. At 
Wolfort's arrival with the soldiers, the beggars, led by 
Higgen and Prig who call each other "Colonel" and 
"Captain", perform real prodigies of valour. 

As soon as they learn the rank of the persons , who 
had lived with them so long a time, they are very quick 
in taking their resolution. They oppose a decided nega- 
tive to Gerrard-Clause's invitation to stay with him and 
to change their manner of life. On no condition they are 
willing to lose their independence in the praise of which 
they had sung an enthusiastic song at the election of 
their king. Higgen's proposition to look out for a new 
home, with the remainder of the beggar-guild, in Eng- 
land where he would conduct them as their "Brute" 
meets with the unanimous applause of his companions. 

It may be borne in mind thas this play contains no 
real female beggar, for Jacqueline, who lived in the 
Bush under the name of Minche, acts but an episodical 
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part and appears only rapidly outlined in the recogni- 
tion scenes with her betrothed Hubert. In Richard 
Brome's "Jovial Crew", John Gray's "Beggar's Opera" 
and Robert Burns' "Jolly Beggars" we see female beggar-- 
types vigorously delineated who influence more or less 
the destinies of their companions. 

As a proof of the great popularity of Fletcher's 
comedy the fact may be considered, that it had not 
only a long run but was also revised and brought upon 
the stage many times. "After the Restoration "Beggars'; 
Bush" ^) seems to have been in great repute. It was 
one of the stock plays of the Red Bull company about 
1660. — One of the Drolls adapted by Kirkman for 
representations at country fairs, and published under 
the title of "The Wits, or Sport upon Sport", First 
Part, was extracted from this comedy under the name of 
"The Lame Commonwealth". This volume has a frontis- 
piece representing the interior of the Red Bull with 
several of the most popular characters of these Drolls 
on the stage; among them is Clause, the lame beggar." 

In 1706 an alteration, entitled "The Royal Merchant 
or The Beggars' Bush" by H. N. (probably the come- 
dian Henry Norris) was published, while the actor 
Thomas Hull of Covent Glarden Theatre transformed it 
into an opera under the title "The Royal Merchant" 
which was acted and published in 1768. 

Lastly Dyce notes: "The Merchant of Bruges; or, 
Beggars' Bush"; with considerable alterations and addi-l 
tions by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, was brought out 
at Drury-Lane Theatre in 1815, and had a run of many 
nights, Kean who played Florez, being then a great 
attraction". 

One may infer from these various titles that the 
different revisers chose to make conspicuous either the 



1) Var. ed. v. II, p, 344—345. 
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state of beggars or the part of the noble merchant in 
their revisions. 

It is a very well known fact that Shakespeare's 
immortal master -pieces did not only influence his con- 
temporaries but also his successors. Especially Fletcher 
often followed the foot-stepes of the world's greatest 
dramatist. Like Shakespeare he strung together two 
plots and borrowed motives and situations from him. 

Dr. KoeppeP) remarks that the elements of the 
action remind us partly of Shakespeare's "As you like 
it", where we already find the figures of the usurper as 
well as those of refugees, father, daughter, and some 
courtiers; partly of "The Merchant of Venice". Indeed 
Shakespeare is fond of representing noble beings oppressed 
by tyrants, and compelled to retire into the solitudes 
of woods. He varies this theme in an especially interesting 
way in his "Tempest"^); this play seems to be the source 
of Fletcher's principal plot. Like Prospero, who must 
withdraw with his only child to the scenes of 'vexed 
Bermudas", Grerrard - Clause is forced to look for an 
asylum in the remoteness of "Beggars' Bush". Like 
Prospero's brother, the usurper Wolfort does not refrain 
from any evil deed to further his ambitions endsi 

While Prospero assumes, by means of his great 
wisdom, the sway over the spirits inhabiting the en- 
chanted islands, thus being enabled to defeat by their 
help the plans and artifices of ' his wicked brother as 
well as to recover his lost power; Clause obtains by 
his kindness the dignity of a beggar-king and frustrates, 
with the assistance of his beggars, the intrigues and 



1) Quellenstudien, Miinchner Beitrage, 1895, p. 110. 

2) It is worthy of note, that we already meet reminiscences of 
this drama in Fletcher's piece of "The Prophetess" where the pro- 
phetess Delphia dominates the events of action like Prospero; and 
in "The Sea Voyage" of the same author, where at least the first 
scenes offer striking resemblances with the "Tempest". Koeppel, 
Quellst. p. 105. 
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machinations of the usurper and his creatures, thus fur- 
thering the happiness of both his children. Both princes 
are equally inclined to take the noblest revenge in ab- 
staining from the well deserved punishment of their 
antagonists. 

As for the reminiscences of "The Merchant of Venice" 
it must be admitted that Florez-Groswin resembles Anto- 
nio not only in the characterisation of his intrinsic qua- 
lities, but also in the delineation of the motives and 
situations. He is as unselfish, noble, and kind-hearted 
towards every body as Antonio; but he unites with 
these properties Bassanio's passionate love for Portia in 
his deep and faithful affection for Grertrud. Even the 
ruthlessness of Shylock's bitter reproaches is not for- 
gotten in the picture of the heartless behaviour of the 
four merchants, (Act IV, Sc. I) who will not wait one 
hour longer for their money, while Florez-Groswin is on 
the brink of despair, like Antonio, by longing in vain 
for the arrival of his ships freighted with all the riches 
he possesses. 

While Portia comes in the very last minute to 
Antonio's rescue, Gerrard- Clause sends the sums of 
money required just in time to disperse his son's deep 
sorrow. 

The motive of the ring is variated in a way that 
may have been suggested by the well known legend 
connected with ill-starred Essex's fate. 

From Ward's^) intimation may be gathered that 
the beggar-scenes owe their origin to the Gipsies of 
Cervantes' novel of "La Gitanilla", for it has always 
been supposed that Fletcher's familiarity with Spanisfe 
literature has been especially great. Undoubtedly, many 
of his plots are borrowed from Cervantes; partly from* 
"Don Quixote", as "The Knight of the Burning Pestle",j 
and "The Coxcomb"; partly from the "Novelas Ejem- 



1) A History of E. D. Lit. v. II, p. 752 ff. 
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plares", as "The Queen of Corinth", "The Chances", "The 
Island Princess", "A Wife for a Month", and "Love's 
Pilgrimage"; and in one instance from a long and less 
known romance, as "The Custom of the Country". In- 
deed, we must state that Cervantes suggested to Fletcher 
not only the plan for the beggar institutions, but even 
some of the paradoxal phraseology. This famous Spanish 
author has given a thorough explanation of the com- 
monwealth, the statutes, and laws of those out-laws, 
who prefer an independent life full of excitement and 
struggle to a laborious, regular, and quiet way of exi- 
stence, in his first novel of "La Gritanilla" and in his 
twelfth of the "Coloquio de los Perros". 

We find these institutions clearly depicted in the 
speeches of Higgen and Gerrard-Clause at the election 
of the beggar-king; while we get already the first hint 
of them in the dialogue between Florez-Groswin and 
Grerrard-Clause : 

"'T will give me the pre-eminence of the rest, 
"Make me a king among 'em, and protect me 
"From all abuse such as are stronger might 
"Offer my age. Sir, at your better leisure 
"I will inform you further of the good 
"It may do to me. 
Florez-Groswin : Troth, thou makest me wonder: 

"Have you a king and commonwealth among you? 
Grer: "We have; and there are states are govern'd 
worse." Act I, Sc. III. 
In his "Coloquio de los Perros" Cervantes ') says of 
the gipsies, then very numerous in Spain: "pues todos 
se conocen, y tienen noticia los unos de los otros, y 
trasiegan y trasponen los hurtos destos en aqueUos y 
los de aquellos en estos: dan la obediencia, mejor que 
a su Key, a uno que llaman conde". 
Higgen, at the election: "Sir, there is a table, 



1) Novelas Ejemplares: p. 437. 
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'That doth command all these things, and enjoins 'em 
"Be perfect in their crutches, their feign'd plasters, 
"And their torn passports, with the ways to stammer 
"And to be dumb, and deaf, and blind, and lame ; 
"There all the halting paces are set down 
"I' the learned language." 
Grer: Thither I refer them; 

"Those you at leisure shall interpret to them: 
"We love no heaps of laws, where few will serve". 

Act II, Sc. I. 
In the novel of "La Gitanilla" '), the old gipsy, 
who delivers the speech at Don Juan's reception, explains 
the laws of their congregation as follows: "la libre y 
ancha vida nuestra no esta sujeta a melindres ni a 
muchas ceremonias .... pocas cosas tenemos que no 
sean comunes a todos .... Con estas, y con otras leyes ■ 
y estatutos nos conservamos y vivimos alegres . . . .■ 
finalmente tenemos muchas habilidades que felice fin nos 
prometen .... en conclusion somos gente que vivimos 
por nuestra industria y pico .... tenemos lo que que- 
remos, pues nos contentamos con lo que tenemos: todo 
esto OS he dicho, generoso mancebo, porque no ignoreis 
la vida a quel habeis venido, y el trato que habeis de 
profesar, el cual os he pintado a qui en borron". 

Besides these interesting outlines for the beggars'. 
commonwealth Fletcher derived from Cervantes' "La 
Gitanilla" the motive of Hubert's stay with the beggars! 
in order to be near his betrothed, Jacqueline, like Don ' 
Juan and Pretiosa; and Hubert's idea of coming in closer < 
connection with Hempkirk, thus being enabled to become ' 
acquainted with his wicked purpose, like Don Juan and' 
Clemente, "Finalmente por traerle mas ante los ojos, y 
mirar sus acciones, y escudrinar: sus pensamientos, quiso'- 
Andres que fuese Clemente su camarada". p. 47. ' 

While both these novels treat the beggar theme inj 

1) p. 32—33. 
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a very serious way, the third novel of the same collec- 
tion, "Novela de Rinconete y Cortadillo" deals with the 
commonwealth of accomplished rogues in an unusually 
amusing manner. It suggested the ceremony of Hubert's 
reception at the Beggar's Bush as well as the predilec- 
tion of Fletcher's beggars for grand titles. 

Rinconete and Cortadillo must go in for examination 
of their knowledge in knavish tricks which they enu- 
merate before being admitted into the roguish society 
Monipodio presides: "querria saber, hijos, lo que sabeis, 
para daros el oficio y ejercicio conforme a vuestra in- 
clinacion y habilidad. Yo, respondio Rinconete, si un 
poquito de floreo de villano : enti^ndeseme el reten : tengo 
buena vista para el humillo" etc. p. 122 

"Y vos, Cortadillo, (5 que sabeis? pregunto Monipodio. 
Yo, respondio Cortadillo, s6 la treta que dicen metedos 
y sacacinco, y se dar tiento a una faldriquera con mucha 
puntualidad y destreza. ^Sabeis mas? dijo Monipodio. 
No por mis grandes pecados, respondio Cortadillo." 
p. 123. 

When Hubert awaits his admittance at Beggars' 
Bush he recounts his capabilities as a skilful huntsman. 
After some welcoming words on the part of Higgen and 
G-errard-Clause, the former asks the following questions : 

"You can steal, 't is to be presumed? 
Hub: Yes, venison, 

"Or if I want — 
Hig : 'T is well, you understand right. 

"And shall practice daily. You can drink too? 
Hub : Soundly. 

Hig: "And you dare know a woman from a weather- 
cock?" Act III, Sc. IV. 

In his third novel Cervantes very much ridicules 
the fact, that the Spaniards are so polite as to lavish 
the most sonorous titles on persons whose outward 
appearance and social position is in no relation to this 
prodigality of elocution. Thus Higgen, Prig, and Ferret, 

2 
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call one another Lord and Prince, at the election of 
their king, while they gratify themselves with the titles 
Colonel and Captain after having succeeded in vanquishing 
Wolfort's soldiers. 

However the jolly pattern for the merry beggar, 
scenes was furnished by Shakspeare's Autolycus in the 
"Wiuter's Tale" who attracts the attention of the clown 
by his clamorous lamentations. While the latter is en- 
gaged in relieving the counterfeit pain of the former, 
he is deprived of his purse. Autolycus denies to accept 
the smallest coin, like Ferret in the scene with the 
peasants, for fear of being detected as a pick-pocket. 
Visiting the sheep-shearing feast ') in the disguise of a 
pedlar and ballad-monger, Autolycus amuses the shepherds 
and shepherdesses by his pleasant songs, like Higgen ; 
and Prig act with the peasants. Attracting their atten- 
tion by selling lots of worthless trifles, he avails him- 
self of the opportunity of picking their pockets, and 
takes to his heels before the simple country people are 
aware of their loss. ' 

Compelled by Camillo to change clothes with Plo- ' 
rizel in order to favour the flight of the latter with 
Perdita, Autolycus, thus newly disguised, behaves like 
a courtier and abuses of the credulity of the shepherd 
and the clown. 

Autolycus is not only a skilful singer, but also a 
mighty speaker. "What an accomplished model for the 
rare attainments of the three worthies Higgen, Prig,' 
and Ferret! 

At last, we cannot refrain from pointing out' that 
even the motive of Perdita's stay with the good shep- 
herd has its analogy with Gertrud's situation in the 
house of the honourable but not very temperate Vandunk,|i 



1) From these scenes Mac Namara Morgan formed a very enter- 
taining Pastoral Comedy in two acts: "The Sheepshearing, or Flo- 
rizel and Perdita". 1767 (12 mo). Bibliographia dramatica. p. 242.- 
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an incident which has no little share in the culmination 
of the dramatic interest in the last act of "The Beggars' 
Bush". 

In the skilful interweaving of these different plots 
insinuated by the most heterogeneous sources, Fletcher's 
remarkable expertness in scenic art is shown to its best 
advantage. 



The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars. 

Before we enter into a cursory examination of the 
ingredients and the construction of this comedy we shall 
state the degree in which JBrome is indebted to Fletcher's 
"Beggars' Bush". 

In both plays the beggars are living in a sort of 
commonwealth under a chosen king^), in the first — 
Gerrard-Clause — in the last — Springlove. — 

They have laws and traditions of the same kind, 
behave in the same way towards their chief, and use 
the same slang. In both pieces we meet a learned 
speaker, in "Beggars' Bush", Higgin who perfornis also 
the function of a Jarkman and Patrico, in "The Jovial 
Crew", Patrico who is considered as a prophet thus in- 
fluencing his companions even more than Higgin. 

In both comedies disguised personages are staying 
with the beggars; in the first, Grerrard-Clause with his 
daughter and two friends, joined afterwards by Hubert; 
in the last, Springlove, and Oldrent's two daughters with 
their lovers, joined afterwards by the Justice's niece 
and clerk. 

In Fletcher's drama these persons are protected by 
their disguise from the pursuit of the usurper ; in Brome's 
play these disguises are provoked by the three ladies 
who are inclined to embark in this adventurous style 



1) Faust, p. 86. 
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of life, partly in order to escape tediousness; partly in 
order to avoid a loathsome marriage. 

The most striking resemblance is found in the 
begging scenes and in the songs; but while Fletcher's 
beggars are nearly unarticulate in the presence of passers- 
by; Brome's beggars, especially those in disguise, develop 
an eloquence quite unfit for the trade they profess; 
though even this behaviour enhances the humour of the 
scene. 

"When Hubert and Hempkirk arrive at the Bush, 
they are addressed in the foUov^ing manner: 
Hig: "Bless your good worships! — 
Fer: "One small piece of money — 

Prig: "Amongst us all poor wretches — 
Ger: "Blind and lame — 

Grinks: "For his sake that gives all — 
Hig: "Pitiful worships! — 

Snap: "One little doit — 



Fer: "To buy a little bread — 

Big: "To feed so many 

"Mouths, as will ever pray for yon. 
Frig: "Here be seven of us. 

Hig: "Seven, good master; oh, remember seven! 

"Seven blessings — 
Fer: "Eemember, gentle worship — 

Hig: "Gainst seven deadly sins — 

Prig= "And seven sleepers. 

Hig: "If they be hard of heart, and will give nothing. — 

"Alas, we had not a charity this three days. 

Hub: "There is amongst you all. (Gives money). 

■^^^= Heaven reward you. 

Prig: "Lord reward you. 

Hig: "The prince of pity bless you". Act II, Sc. I. 

By this specimen we see, that only "orator Higgen" 
could not forbear availing himself of his fine gift. 

In "The Jovial Crew", the leader of the gang 
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attempts in vain to introduce the new members into 

the secrets of his art, when the two gentlemen in search 

for the Justice's niece approach them: 

Vin: "What shall I say? 

Spring: "Have I not told you? Now begin. 

Yin: "After you, good Springlove. 

Spring: "Good, your good worships — 

P' Gent: "Away, you idle vagabond — 

Spring: "Your worship's charity to a poor creature 

welly ^) starv'd 
Vin: "That will duly and truly pray for you. 
11^ Gent: "You counterfeit villains, hence. 
Spring: "Good masters' sweet worship, for the tender 

mercy of — 
Vin: "Duly and truly pray for you. 
P' Gent: "You should be well whipt, and set to work, 

if you were duly and truly serv'd. 
Vin: "Did not I say so before? 
Spring: "Good worshipful masters' worship, to bestow 

your charity, and — to maintain your health 

and limbs. 
Vin: "Duly and truly pray for you. 
n* Gent: "Be gone, I say, you impudent, lusty, young 

rascals. 

P' Gent: "I'll set you going else". (Switches them. 

Act III, p. 198). 

The difference between these two scenes consists 

only in the effects they produce, whereas the appeals 

to the pity of the passers-by offer no theme for much 

variation. 

In "The Beggars' Bush" it is only Florez-Goswin 
who ignores entirely that the beggar king is in rela- 
tionship with him, whereas in "The Jovial Crew" both, 
father and son, Oldrent and Springlove, are equally 



1) Mark the peculiar form of this adverb. 
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unable to explain the unaccountable sympathy they feel 
for each other. 

In "The Beggars' Bush" the recognition scenes are 
carefully graduated; in "The Jovial Crew" they are 
performed by an interlude acted by the disguised beggars, 
while the real beggars chanced to disappear. But Richard 
Brome was not only indebted to Fletcher's comedy, he 
borrowed figures and incidents form Middleton's "Spanish 
Gripsy", a piece the plot of which is likewise founded 
on two novels of Cervantes, and therefore not devoid 
of resemblance with "The Beggars Bush" ^). 

Talboy, the ridicules lover, one of the most comical 
figures in "The Jovial Crew" may have been suggested 
by the happy combination of the luckless lover Sancho 
and his funny man Soto in "The Spanish Gripsy", Justice 
Clack offers a comical caricature of the honourable Fer- 
nando de Azevida, corregidor of Madrid, who proposes 
the performance of an interlude to his guests and re- 
cognises his son Eoderigo among the gipsies acting it. 
In Oliver's character we find some reminiscences of Eo- 
derigo, though Justice Clack's son betrays his licentious 
tendencies only by his language, while the son of the 
corregidor proves them by his actions. In the poet, 
two figures of "The Spanish Gipsy" Roderigo and Sancho 
are combined. 

In "The Spanish Gipsy", Dona Clara acknowledges 
Eoderigo's identity by a precious crucifix, while costly 
jewels serve Pretiosa's recognition. In "The Jovial 
Crew", the Patrico, a fortune-teller like Middleton's 
gipsies, shows an Agnus Dei to Oldrent, as a means 
for the same purpose. 

Dr. KoeppeP) points out that the episode of Amie's 
running away with her uncle's clerk may have been 
insinuated by a passage in Ben Jonson's masque of "The 



1) Christ, p. 85. 

2) Ben Jonson's Wirkungen p. 190. 
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Gipsies Metamorpliosed" ; he quotes this passage ad- 
mitting at the same time that so filgitive a resemblance 
is not sufficient to support this hypothesis. 

Faust ^) gives a felicitous comparison of . Eandal's 
monologue 'with Launcelot's soliloquy in "The Merchant 
of Venice". A closer study of both characters furnishes 
some more instances of affinity between Oldrent's servant 
and Shylock's man. Both like to shine in using expres- 
sions the meaning of which they do not understand 
clearly : 

Launc: "To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew, 

having done me wrong, doth cause me, — as my 

father, being, I hope, an old man, shall fructify ^) 

unto you." 

Grob : "I have here a dish of doves, that I would bestow 

upon your worship; and my suit is." — 
Launc: "In very brief, the suit is impertinent^) to my- 
self, as your lordship shall know by this honest 
old man." (Act II, Scene II). 
Launc: "Adieu! — tears exhibit*) my tongue." (Act II, 

Scene III). 
Launc: ... "I always was plain with you, and so now 
I speak my agitation^) of the matter; therefore 
be of good cheer; for truly, I think, you are 
damned." (Act IV, Scene V). 
Also the old Gobbo's speech is coloured with the 
same comical peculiarity in saying "infection" instead 
of "affection", and "defect" instead of "effect". (Act II, 
Scene II). 
Randal: "But your charity is nevertheless notorious, I 

must needs say." 
Springlove: "Meritorious thou meanst to say. 
Handal: "Surely, sir, no; 't is out of our curate's book." 
(Act I, p. 184). 



1) p. 88. 2) notify. 3) pertinent. 4) inhibit. 

5) cogitation. 
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At the same time both servants misunderstand the 
simplest words: 
Gob: "Marry, Grod forbid! the boy was the very staff 

of my age, my very prop." 
Laiinc : "Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-post, a staff, 

or a prop?" (Act II, Scene II). 
Oliver: "Grood morrow, friend. This is 'squire Oldrent's 

house, I take it." 
Eandal: "Pray, take it not, sir, before it be to be let." 
(Act IV, p. 202). 
Even reflexes of Shakspeare's "Macbeth" may be 
found in Brome's comedy. Lady Macbeth's gentlewoman 
says to the doctor: "I would not have such a heart in 
my bosom, for the dignity of the whole body." (Act V, 
Scene I), 

Handal closes his monologue thus: "I would not 
have this weight upon't for all thy kingdom." (Act II, 
p. 192). 

Duncan: "I have begun to plant thee and will labour 
"To make thee full of growing." (Act I, Scene IV). 
Oldrent: "Planted thee in my bosom, and canst thou 

"There slight me for the whistling of a bird?" 

(Act I, p. 183). 

Macb : "That tears shall drown the wind." (Act I, Scene VII). 

Hilliard: "Nor the hogs in the hovel; that cry'd till they 

drown'd the noise of wind." (Act III, p. 196). 

Fletcher betrays Shakespeare's influence in whose 

hands the drama was the picture of charakters as they 

were built by their natural bent, and by the play of 

circumstances upon them; whereas Brome follows, step 

by step, "rare Ben Jonson"^) who depicted, especially 



1) Jonson's predominant rogue types are: Volpone and Mosca 
in "Volpone, or The Fox" ; Eugenius, Morose's nephew, and the lad 
who personates the silent woman in "Epicoene or The Silent Wo- 
man"; Face and Suhtle in "The Alchemist"; Edgeworth in "Bartho- 
lomew Fair"; Pug and Meercraft in "The Devil is an Ass". 
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in his comedies, ridiculous peculiarities of human nature 
which he called humours. Therefore many of the 
characters in "The Jovial Crew" are men mastered by 
a special bias of the mind, having their particular turn 
of extravagance. Oldrent is overwhelmed with melan- 
choly for a grief that exists but in his fancy ; his favourite 
byword runs thus: "I am no snail." The foolish Talboy, 
sighing and crying for a love he neither felt nor pos- 
sessed, adds to every third word: "d'ye see." Justice 
Clack, a miser who is glad to offer the representation 
of an interlude to his guests in order to save "the ex- 
pense of a runlet of sack the while" — (Act V, p. 211) 
— delivers endless speeches and interrupts every answer 
by saying: '"Nay, if we both speak together, how shall 
we hear one another." (Act V, p. 209). Even Springlove 
the most amiable character of the play, is remarkable 
by bis predilection for the vagaries of beggars. 

On the whole the piece is written with much vi- 
vacity and humour, and unites some not unpleasant sen- 
timents with a great deal of rough fun, supplied in par- 
ticular by Randal, Justice Clack, Talboy and some of 
the beggars. 

While Fletcher endeavours to mitigate the most 
repulsive scenes of the beggars' life by a brilliant diction 
and smobth blank verse, Brome indulges sometimes in a 
coarse language the indelicacies of which nearly disgust 
the reiined taste of a modern reader. 

"Brome's play had been acted in 1641, thirteen years 
after the first representation of "The Beggars' Bush", 
and was dedicated to Thomas Stanley, the learned author 
of "The History of Philosophy", editor of "Aeschylus" 0- 
It has been a favourite play, and frequently represented 
on the stage. In 1732 Mr. lioome, one of the heroes of 
the "Dunciad", turned it into a Ballad-Opera. The songs 
inserted in it, were written by himself and Sir William 



1) The Ancient British drama, v. Ill, 180—181. 
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Young. With these alterations it continued to be per- 
formed, when it was further curtailed and reduced. Mr. 
Love of Drury-Lane Theatre formed an o^jera of two 
acts from "The Jovial Crew" which he called "The Ladies 
Frolick", acted in the year 1770." 



The picaresque drama after the Restoration. 

While the beggar drama in the reign of the first 
two Stuarts was, as we have seen, almost entirely in- 
fluenced by Spanish literature, the drama of roguery 
after the Restoration was built on French models, espe- 
cially on Moliere whose "Fourberies de Scapin" were 
translated by Thomas Otway under the title of "The 
Cheats of Scapin", 1677. 

Fletcher's rogues perform here and there some hu- 
morous knaveries, whereas Brome's and Middleton's 
picaresque types are quite harmless. The theatre after 
the Restoration neglects this harmlessness and insists 
much more on roguish tricks, a species evolving from 
Ben Jonson's comedies, lacking by no means of a more 
or less romantic style. 

In Thomas Shadwell's comedies we find the happy 
union of the imitation of Moliere with the influence of 
Ben Jonson's manner in full swing. The author offers 
an army of typical rogues in family circles and public 
gardens, at masquerades and bathing places; young and 
old cheats and fops among learned men and sparks; 
bullying and hectoring rascals in town and country. 
However knavery that is mostly romantic prevails ia 
nearly all his pieces where he shows less first hand 
knowledge of the low life than Fletcher and Brome, but 
a thorough acquaintance with the anatomy of roguery 
in the higher classes of society. He very seldom ne- 
glects the artistic contrast between roguery and stupidity 
to enhance the irony of his dramatic scenery. 
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The moral tone of all his comedies is very low; 
some of them are rather a series of events illustrating 
a scandalous chronicle than a regular play. Nevertheless 
he never forbears emphasising the moral purpose of his 
dramatic creations in all the prefaces, prologues, and 
epilogues to his pieces; e. g. Preface to "The Humorists". 
"My Design was in it, to reprehend some of the Vices 
and Follies of the Age, which 1 take to be the most 
proper and useful Way of writing Comedy. . . . Here I 
must take leave to dissent from those who seem to in- 
sinuate that the ultimate End of a Poet is to delight 
without Correction or Instruction. . . . And for the Re- 
formation of Fops and Knaves I think Comedy most 
useful, because to render Vices and Fopperies very ri- 
diculous is much a greater Punishment than Tragedy can 
inflict upon 'em". 

In perusing Sir Samuel Pepys' Diary, one of the 
best accounts on manners, opinions and men, in the day 
of Charles II, we may gather that this period of English 
history was exceedingly favourable to the rise of the 
picaresque drama. The cult of pleasure has become 
universal, the strenuous life is discarded; amusement, 
instead of being the occasional recreation of the citizen, 
is his chief occupation. Luxury has sapped character 
from the highest to the lowest, and the author paints 
with unfaltering brush the canker that is eating into 
the hearts of the people. Though Shadwell is extremely 
endebted to Moliere, for we find reminiscences of this 
French author in many of his figures and situations; he 
mentiojis this fact very rarely. On the contrary he 
prefers to acknowledge his obligation to Horace and Ben 
Jonson whom he exalts even above Shakespeare. 

In most of his prefaces he declares that Ben Jonson 
is the greatest dramatist, e. g. : "The most Excellent 
Jonson put Wit into the Mouth of the meanest of his 
People, and, which is infinitely difficult, made it proper 
for 'em." . . . 
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"If there be no Wit required in the rendering Folly 
ridiculous, or Vice odious, we must accuse Juvenal, the 
best Satyrist and wittiest Man of all the Latin "Writers 
for Want of it." (Preface to "The Humorists")- 

In his admiration for Ben Jonson as well as in his 
indulgence of indecencies he resembles very much Richard 
Brome; though the latter is full of modesty, whereas 
the former is not at all free from self-complacency as 
may be gathered from his prefaces and epilogues. 

As for his imitation of Moliere, we must dweU on 
the fact, that the French author treats even the worst 
knaveries with a certain elegance, while Shadwell em- 
phasises indelicacies from which we cannot but turn with 
repugnance. So in "The Libertine" borrowed from, 
Moliere's "Le Festin de Pierre," Shadwell heaps horror 
on horror thus outdoing the most abominable situations 
ever represented by dramatic art. Moliere, on the con- 
trary, even in the meeting between Don Juan and the 
two peasant women, though insisting on their facility 
in accepting the addresses of the hero, never forgets 
that decency which mitigates even scenes suggesting the 
frown of the moralist. How could we refrain from 
being delighted by Charlotte's naivety: 
Don Juan: "Sganarelle, regarde un pen ses mains. 
Charlotte: "Fi! Monsieur, elles sont noires comme je ne 

sais quoi. 
Don Juan: "Oh! que dites-vous? Elles sont les plus 
belles du monde; souffrez que je les baise, je 
vous prie. 
Charlotte: "Monsieur, c'est trop d'honneur que vgus me 
faites; et si j'avois su ca tantot, je n'aurois 
pas manque de les laver avec du son". (Acte 
II, Scene II). 

In Shadwell's comedies we look in vain for passages 
of this kind. 

"The Sullen Lovers" represent his first rogue type 
in the personage of HaiFe uniting motives of Ormin III, 3, 
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with those of Filinte III, 4 in Moliere's "Les Fachenx." 
This model of rascality figures on the list of dramatis 
personae as "an impudent Cowardly Hector." Nearly 
all the figures of this play ar taken from characters of 
"Les Facheux" and "Le Misanthrope" ^), but exaggerated 
in Jonsonian manner; however two personages are drawn 
after life; Mr. Woodcock, offering at the same time an 
amalgamation of Lisander I, 5, and Dorante II, 7, in 
"Les Facheux", causes Sir Samuel Pepys' remark on 
May 6"' 1668 — "and among other things understand, 
that my Lord St. John is meant by Mr. Woodcock", 
(v. VIII p. 2). The same writer comments on another 
personage, Sir Positive- At-all: ... MayS**' ... "and I saw 
the Impertinents once more, now three times, and the 
three only days it has been acted. And to see the folly 
how the house do this day cry up the play more than 
yesterday! and I for that reason like it, I find, the 
better too; by Sir Positive At-all, I understand, is 
meant Sir Robert Howard", (vol. VIII, p. 2—5). 

May 8"" . . . "But Lord! to see how this play of 
Sir Positive-At-all in abuse of Sir Robert Howard, do 
take; all the Duke's (of York) and every body's talk 
being of that, and telling more stories of him, of the 
like nature, that it is now the town and country talk, 
and, they say, is most exactly true. The Duke of York 
himself said that of his playing at trap-ball is true, and 
told several other stories of him." (vol. VIII, p. 8). 

In the Bibliographia Dramatica we read: (I, I, p. 375) 
"The author of "The Duke of Lerma", as it is generally 
acknowledged, was a man of a very obstinate and po- 
sitive temper, supercilious, haughty, and overbearing, to 
the greatest degree, in his behaviour to others; and 
possessed of an insufferable share of vanity and self- 
sufficiency in regard to his own abilities. It is not im- 
probable that these qualities might create him an en- 



1) Th. Sh.'s Komodie "The Sullen Lovers" p. 44.' 
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mity among his contemporai?y wits who would, perhaps, 
have readily subscribed to the merits he really posses- 
sed, had he not seemed to aim at a superiority which 
he had no claim to." 

We know that also Moliere created many of his 
personages after the model of individuals he wished to 
mock on the stage, and his marquis in "Les Eacheux" 
is a portrait drawn after life to the greatest displeasure 
of the courtiers of his day. 

Erichsen^) admits the originality of the figure of 
Sir Positive-At-all, though he only points out reminis- 
cences of Moliere's Acaste (Le Misanthrope Act HI, 
Scene I) or reflexions of Plautus' "Miles Grloriosus." He 
dwells on the suggestion that the author was not success- 
ful in the delineation of this character, a criticism which 
seems rather hard when compared with Sir Samuel Pe- 
pys' impressions. 

Besides these more or less harmful rogues Shadwell 
introduces into all his pieces several kinds of courtesans. }| 
They are drawn partly after the model of "Doll Common" 
in Jonson's "Alchemist" ; partly after the pattern of 
those women whose vivid portraits are depicted by Mo- 
liere in the dialogue between Arnolphe and Chrysale in 
"L'Ecole des Eemmes." (Act. I, Scene I). 

Indeed Moliere's experiences with women were not i; 
of the most tender kind; therefore he often delineated 
them as beings that have their own sweet will at all 
events, and use their intelligence and cunning to force 
it upon their lovers and husbands. 

Shadwell's courtesans, if they are married or not, 
cheat every body they are acquainted with, make the 
best of every situation, and are only intent on indulging 
in brutal pleasures. The introduction of the basest ele- 
ments of womanhood into Shadwell's comedies is chiefly H 



1) Th. Sh.'s Komodie "The Sullen Lovers" p, 44. 
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responsible for their low moral tone, [and their being 
crowded with indecencies of the worst sort. In his 
first play the author represents but one of these cour- 
tesans in the figure of Lady Vaine, while nearly all 
his other plays are thronged with this kind of female 
rogues. 

But the playwright is not only busy in creating 
numerous rogue types , he satirises in every comedy 
another tribe of society. While he mocks in "The Im- 
pertinents" in the personage of Sir Positive-At-all those 
scribblers that force their works and opinions on every 
body to the detriment of real poets, his next comedy 
of "The Humorists", implies a biting diatribe on the 
surgeons. The figure of the French surgeon Pollin, a 
mountebank, is modelled after Moliere's satirical gibes 
on the physicians, but English surgeons are not excluded 
from this attack, when Crazy remarks: "Could not T 
make use of my own Country - men , that are famous 
all over the World for cheating one another."- (Act I, 
Scene I). 

As Shadwell likes to repeat his types, we meet in 
"The Humorists" three harmless knaves Crazy, Drybob 
and Briske, as obtrusive as Ninny, Woodcock and Huffe 
in "The Impertinents", and as much abused as Ninny and 
Woodcock. Lady Loveyouth is a courtesan whose bru- 
tal egoism gets the worst of it, as an exception to the 
rule; while Mrs. Striker and Mrs. Friske are simply ri- 
diculous with their boasting of their good breeding and 
the value of their acquaintances and dresses. 

While the medical vocation is satirised in "The 
Humorists", "The Virtuoso"') pours the flood of its 
mockery on those amateurs who mimic learned men in 
outward things, know nothing thoroughly, and are 
merely indulging in most ridiculous extravagances. 



1) The order of the plays is taken after the arrangement of 
the edition given by the author's son in 1720. 
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in commenting their own lies, and it is only Sir Nicho- 
las' uncle Mr. SnarP) "an old pettish Fellow," whom he 
gives "Board for nothing in expectation of getting once 
his Estates" who has the courage to declare that both 
these knaves expose their nonsensical phraseology in 
order to cheat people and to enjoy a consideration they 
do not merit at all. 

Besides their counterfeit scholarship both friends 
are sound hypocrites who are indulging in mean vices, 
thus representing the types of roguery in this class of 
society in imitating Moliere's Tartuffe. This furnishes 
new opportunities for the introduction of the most ad- 
venturous preliminaries of bold and indecent situations. 
"With respect to the numerous comic types of knaves 
we give a full account of this comedy. 



"The Virtuoso". 

Act I, Scene I. 

Two gentlemen of "Wit and Sense" Brace and 
Xiongvil exchange their opinions on "Study and Education". 
Being in love with Sir Nicholas' nieces they meditate 
how to manage for an invitation into Sir Nicholas' 
house ; Longvil had already succeeded in being invited 
by Sir Formal in order "to see a Cock-Lobster dissected". 

Bruce's footman announces Sir Samuel Hearty, the 
most "amorous and adventurous Fop who has forty se- 
veral Disguises to make love in". He tells his amuse- 
ments of last night in a very noisy manner, fancying 
to outwit every body by his wit. His bywords are 
"I am the son of a Tinder-box", and "Tare is Latin for 
a Candle", thinking this mightily clever. 



1) In "Win Her and Take Her" by John Smyth, 1691, the cha- 
rakter of Waspish bears a strong resemblance to Snarl. Genest, I, 
p. 411. 

3 
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In the meanwhile Sir Formal asks for admission 
and offers Sir Nicholas' invitation to both friends with 
many precious compliments. Sir Samuel being in love 
with Miranda expects the help of his friends and asks 
the permission of accompanying them, disguised as a 
footman, for Sir Nicholas does not like to marry his 
niece "with a Wit". With respect to his unmistakable 
silliness he is allowed to do so, and both friends agree 
to kick "this flashy Wit" as soundly as possible. 

In the following scene in the garden Miranda and 
Clarinda complain of the foolishness of their uncle and 
tutor as well as of the jealousy and tyranny of his 
wicked wife. The gallery of vivid portraits of all per- 
sons they are acquainted with suggests C^limene's con- 
versation (Act II, Scene V) and her letter (Act V, 
Scene IV) in Moliere's "Le Misanthrope", another in- 
stance of the French author's great influence. When 
they talk about the two gentlemen they usually meet 
at church. Snarl enters with his man who is ordered to 
fetch his pipe. The two young ladies, who do not like 
the fresh morning air pestered with tobacco smell, teaze ■ 
him in every way and answer very wittily to his la- 
mentations on this bad age. At last Clarinda flings 
away his cane with ale, whereas Miranda breaks his 
pipe to pieces. When he stoops to collect them, they 
take his hat and periwig and throw him to the ground. 
He overwhelms them with a series of abusive epithetsj 
and threatens them with their being turned out, an* 
occurence devoutly wished for by the young o-irls. ' 

This wanton scene is interrupted by Sir Formal ta 
whose flatteries the two girls are not inclined to listen. 
Sir Formal offers his help to the grumbling Snarl who 
is just in the right mood to appreciate oratory. He 
pours the flood of his anger on his nephew and all 
persons living in his house; but especially on Sir Formal 
whom he declares to be "the most intolerable Plague 
he has". 
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Act II. 

Bruce and Longvil enter with Sir Samuel in the 
"Livr^ of Longvil's Footman". When Miranda and Cla- 
rinda appear, he is ordered to mind his part, while the 
two gentlemen pay their addresses to the young ladies. 
Sir Samuel cannot bear to stay behind; he begins to 
sing one of his fine songs "worse than an old Woman 
a spinning", and endeavours to betray his being disgui- 
sed, but is infinitely kicked by both the young gentlemen. 
He swears to take revenge "upon this fine nimble Piece 
of Business" and tells Lady Gimcrack of these gent- 
lemen's visit to the two young girls. This wicked wo- 
man^), who is in love with every man that draws near, 
does not lose a moment to make the acquaintance of 
Bruce and Longvil and excuses the "little or no Bree- 
ding" of both her nieces. These wanton girls are not 
slow in admitting that they have not "the Age and 
Experience of her Ladyship" and will not prevent her 
from showing her "great Wisdom and Breeding". 

On the departure of her nieces she entreats the two 
gentlemen to take no "Notice what these idle Grirls 
sayd" concerning her age, and Longvil cannot but re- 
member her a "Woman twenty years ago". 

She enters into a conversation on the high attain- 
ments of her husband whom "the College indeed refused" 
because "they envy'd him". She alludes to'her being 
married somewhat "against her Will" and invites both 
gentlemen to be present at her husband's swimming 
lesson which he takes on a table after the movement of 
a frog, "ty 'd with a Packthread by his Loins, which 
Packthread Sir Nicholas holds in his Teeth". 

It is quite natural that the two friends are curious 
to see so marvellous a thing. Sir Nicholas talks much 
nonsense on this most astonishing contrivance. He never 



1) Congreve has evidently taken his Lady Plyant in "The 
Douhle Dealer" from this character. Genest p. 384. 

3* 
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"try 'd in the Water" because he does not "care for 
the Practick" and contents himself with "the speculative 
Part of swimming". As "Knowledge is his ultimate 
End" he seldom brings anything to use. His fustian on 
different inquiries resembles much the rant phrases of 
Pancrace in Moliere's "Mariage Forc^" (Sc. VI) a species 
we iind in embryo already in the personage of the pe- 
dant M^taphraste in Moliere's "Le D6pit Amoureux" 
(Act II, Sc. VII). The entrance of Miranda and Clarinda 
with Sir Samuel breaks short a nearly endless disser- 
tation on the transfusion of blood and its astonishing 
results, while Sir Samuel, again disguised, delivers a 
letter of his own to Miranda. Clarinda tells this new 
trick to her uncle, she knows the messager well, and 
does not lose the opportunity of enhancing the means 
of amusement. Sir Nicholas falls to criticising Sir Sa- 
muel's behaviour,, and this silly fop is not only much 
flattered by the epithets Sir Nicholas bestows on him, 
but does not even care for being kicked "as long as he 
finds Love". But Longvil takes hold of his servant and 
orders him to be "soundly pump'd and toss'd in a Blan- 
ket". The servants obey, and Sir Nicholas continues to 
speak in oracles. Snarl joins the society and gives the 
most astonishing commentary in saying; "Pox! let me 
see you invent anything so useful as a Mousetrap and 
I'll believe some of your Lies." He desires no acquain- 
tance with young men of this vile age and enters into 
a digression much beyond any man's fancy. Sir Nicholas 
excuses his uncle's grim humour and promises a "Lecture 
concerning the Nature of Insects", while both young 
gentlemen would like very much to be delivered of these 
insipid fools and the Virtuoso's wicked wife. 

Act in. 

The conversation of Longvil and Miranda, who loves 
Bruce, is in the precious style of this period where the 
imitation of French manners is in full swing ; Bruce and 
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Clarinda, who loves Longvil, proceed in the same way; 
the general theme — as may he easily guessed — is 
love. They make an agreement with respect to their 
next meeting, when Lady Grimcrack detains Bruce, and 
after some preliminary discourse gives him a hint to 
retire with her into the cool grotto of the garden, an 
invitation the gentleman of "Wit and Sense" cannot but 
follow. While he retires in order to survey the grotto, 
Lady Grimcrack repeats the same scene with Bruce, with 
the same success. In the meantime Sir Formal enters to 
ask Longvil's presence at Sir Nicholas', whereas Lady 
Grimcrack receives a letter from her lover Hazard, who has 
"a little Business" with her, viz. he is in want of money. 

The following interview between the blunt old Snarl 
and his mistress Figgup is so disgusting that we may 
be allowed to pass it over. They are interrupted by 
some voices drawing near and deem it best to disappear 
as soon as possible. 

Sir Nicholas enters whith "Sir Formal; Longvil and 
Bruce, and delivers his Lecture on the Nature of Ants, 
Spiders" etc. This clever discourse, often interrupted 
by the admiring exclamations of Sir Formal, is ended 
on a sudden by the entrance of a servant, announcing the 
arrival of a gentleman "that is going for Lapland, 
Russia and those Parts" and has come for the "Letters 
and Queries" Sir Nicholas "is to send hither". 

This important event gives both gentlemen an op- 
portunity to disappear and to meet the two young ladies 
in the garden, where Olarinda and Miranda try their 
best in order to exchange their lovers. To get rid of 
Sir Formal they offer him an occasion of delivering his 
fustian, never at a loss, "upon seeing a Mouse inclosed 
in a Trap". 

Being placed upon the trap-door of a voult where 
Sir Nicholas keeps his "Bottles of Air" which he weighs, 
the wanton young girls "let the Trap go", and the 
orator sinks below, crying "help! help! Murder!" 
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But they are again troubled by the entrance of Sir 
Samuel in disguise of a woman who sells every sort of 
trifles for young ladies. He betrays himself by swearing 
by the "Son of a Tinder box". The young ladies will 
not shorten this amusing scene, and when he forces a 
glove with a billet-doux in it on Miranda, he is hauled 
to the trap and pushed into the vault. 

A c t IV. 

Sir Formal takes him for a woman, a scene full of 
indecencies, as well as the interview between Snarl and 
Figgup ; Lady Grimcrack with Hazard compels the per- 
sons present to hide themselves. Hazard's rude remarks 
on the silliness of husbands are overheard by Sir Nicholas 
who enters the vault with his mistress Mrs. Flirt. 

Lady Grrimcrack's presence of mind is really ama- 
zing. Like Angelique in Moliere's "Greorge Dandin", she 
is never at a loss to make the best of her critical si- 
tuation. Though she was surprised, by her husband, 
with her lover, Sir Nicholas must not only believe in 
her innocence, but even promise to mend his own fault. 

Hazard pulls Snarl from his hiding place and the 
blunt rogue who makes such a fuss about the vicious 
age he lives in, is detected to be one of the worst 
villains. 

From these very repulsive scenes we turn with ease 
to a love dialogue between Longvil and Miranda, Bruce 
and Clarinda. After a song of Clarinda's maid. Sir 
Nicholas arrives with his wife. The two gentlemen are 
left by themselves, while both young ladies retire with 
uncle and aunt into the garden for the sole purpose of 
discovering Sir Formal with a lady in the vault. Lady 
Gimcrack, who wishes nothing more but to increase her 
husband's believing in her honesty, cannot find words 
hard enough to blame Sir Formal's hypocrisy. 

Sir Formal's endeavours of dissolving "some Phae- 
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nomena's^) of Scandal in a punctum of Time" are quite 
useless, because Lady Grimcrack speaks at the same time. 
He cannot make himself understood, but repeats over 
and over again. "I confess," a remark on which Mi- 
randa dwells to ascertain his criminality. At last Snarl 
overwhelms his nephew's admirer with cruel reproaches, 
while Sir Nicholas orders that the wicked woman who 
tempted his virtuous friend may be whipt soundly. Sir 
Samuel, who bears everything with "Stoick coldness", 
is but afraid of being compelled "to disappoint the Town" 
by having no "Masquerade to Night" and and resolves 
"to bail himself with money". Miranda abuses the foo- 
lish rogue in promising him to be now more inclined to 
further his projects, while Clarinda assures her innocence 
for all his being whipt. On their return Bruce and 
Longvil learn the adventures of both old fellows; and 
Snarl, disinclined to brook Sir Formal's remarks, indulges 
in a lively series of abusive epithets with respect to the 
foolish contrivances of his nephew who delivers another 
lecture on the nature of "Eels in Vinegar", the "Blue 
upon Plums" and the like. 

In the meanwhile the arrival of many sick people 
is announced to Sir Nicholas; they have to wait, be- 
cause Sir Nicholas' new friends must become acquainted 
with his results in weighing the air of different coim- 
tries , in bottles , a means to enjoy everywhere the 
freshest air. 

Sir Samuel locked up in the adjoining room, takes 
the opportunity of escaping by the help of a rope and 
leaves his clothes behind. When the constable enters 
to arrest the nasty woman "to make her an Example", 
she is nowhere to be found. Her escaping without her 
"Cloaths" convinces Lady Gimcrack and her great hus- 
band of her being a spirit. Clarinda ridicules her uncle's 
"skill in Rosacrusian Learning" in declaring that "this 



1) Mark the formation of the plural. 
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notable Spirit Sir Samuel" makes a "Ball to Night". 
The two young ladies will attempt to steal away to get 
sight of the spirit. 

In the closing scene of this act the sick poeple wait 
for the arrival of the thaumaturgus who heals every 
illness in the simplest way. He has prepared lots of 
bills and the "Lame and Sick People" have but to men- 
tion the name of their disease to get a miraculoxis bill 
that heals them. This satirical allusion on the careless- 
ness and ignorance of the physicians is a reminiscence 
of the doctor's promotion in the last scene of the III* 
act in Moliere's "Malade Imaginaire" (Troisieme Inter- 
mede) where the Bachelierus answers every question of 
the learned examiner with invariably the same words, 
thus being enabled to cure every illness by the same 
remedies. 

Act V. 

Clarinda contrives to visit the ball in promising Sir 
Formal to meet him there; but he has to wait for her 
in the "Habit of Scaramucha". He accompanies both 
young ladies and is supposed to recognise Clarinda by 
a bracelet and a ring. Sir Nicholas, in the meanwhile, 
gives new proofs of his experiments in improving every 
branch of knowledge. In his "Speaking Trumpet no 
language is heard so far as Greek" for which he has 
the same predilection as Philaminte in Moliere's "Femmes 
Savantes". 

"Quoi ! Monsieur salt du grec? Ah! permettez, de grace. 
"Que, pour I'amour du grec, Monsieur, on vous embrasse." 

Act III, Sc. V. 

Sir Formal is often asked to recite Grreek verses, 
"in it" and Sir Nicholas' attempts to enlarge the sphere 
of hearing by it, that "there needs but one Parson to 
preach to a whole Country". In pursuing this inter- 
esting theme the young gentlemen learn Sir Nicholas' 
intention to publish shortly a "Book of Geography for 
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the Moon". Sir Nicholas pretends to know the moon's 
great monarch "who aims at universal Monarchy". Even 
this nonsensical observation has its parallel in Moliere's 
"Femmes Savantes": Act III, So. II. 

Philaminte : 
"Ponr moi, sans me flatter, j'en ai deja fait une; 
Et j'ai vu clairement des hommes dans la lune. 

B61ise: 
"Je n'ai point encor va d'honunes, comme je crois; 
"Mais j'ai vu des clochers tout comme je vous vois. 

Armande : 
"Nous approfondirons, ainsi que la physique, 
"Grammaire, histoire, vers, morale et politique." 

"While Sir Formal recites some verses of Homer, the 
servants announce that some "Ribbon-Weavers" draw 
near Sir Nicholas' house, in order to make an uproar, 
because they suppose Sir Nicholas has invented the 
"Engine Loom", an insinuation over which Sir Nicholas 
cannot but lament "to have never invented any Thing 
of Use". He begs Sir Formal to appease the "Rabble" 
by the charm of his oratory, while Snarl enhances the 
danger of the situation by his criticism on Sir Nicholas' 
. foolish contrivances. Indeed, the irritated weavers find 
Sir Formal's "tongue well hung" ^), but he is taken for 
one of "these damnable Inventors", and the unhappy 
rascal is beaten, kicked and flung with oranges. In his 
despair he utters a Latin sentence, a means that but 
aggravates his situation, because the unlearned weavers 
deem it to be invective words. When they will break 
the door, Bruce and Longvil come to his rescue. Du- 
ring this disorder Lady Gimcrack as well as both her 
nieces has every opportunity of going at the ball; and 



1) Lucas: "Que n'ai-je la langue aussi bian pendue?" Moliere's 
"Le M^decin malgr^ lui". Act II, Sc. VI. 
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Sir Nicholas, who suspects his wife's innocence as much 
as Greorge Dandin, follows them. 

At the masquerade Sir Samuel boasts of his many- 
disguises and of his great wit "in adventuring an In- 
triguo". Clarinda disabuses him in saying that he "re- 
sembles best a frolick Fellow", while Miranda pretends 
not to know him at all. Both young ladies have the 
intention to observe the behaviour of their lovers who 
are persecuted by Lady G-rimcrack whom one after the 
other believes to be Miranda and Clarinda. When Sir 
Nicholas and Snarl appear, Hazard ventures to remember 
the episode with his mistress, while two bullies join 
them and teaze the old fellow with offending allusions. 
Sir Formal, who is unlucky enough to mingle in this 
conversation, is kicked by Snarl, assisted by Figgup. 
While both worthies disappear. Sir Nicholas is kicked 
by Hazard for his having overheard his conversation 
with Lady Grimcrack in which husbands in general and 
Sir Nicholas in particular did not even act the most 
favourable part. At last Sir Samuel causes Sir Nicholas' 
being locked up, and the two bullies who look for an 
opportunity for quarrelling draw their swords, whereas 
the ladies vanish crying and shrieking. 

In the meanwhile Bruce and Longvil, who had an 
appointment with Lady Gimcrack, read the notes given 
them by this nasty woman and are exceedingly asto- 
nished to find the names of the ladies they are in love 
with. However this error is cleared up in the following 
interview with the young ladies who make up their 
mind concerning their lovers in a colloquy overheard by 
both gentlemen. 

In the last scene Sir Nicholas overwhelms his wife 
with bitter reproaches which are broken short by the 
Stewart's message that Sir Nicholas has lost his whole 
fortune, an incident occurring in Moliere's "Femmes Sa- 
vantes", where Chrysale's brother Ariste invents the 
same trick, to prove Trissontin's egoism (Act V, Sc. IV). 
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As Sir Nicholas is poor, his wife leaves him decla- 
ring that she could not stay with a man that has nothing. 
Sir Formal who married the lady with the bracelet and 
the ring, deeming her to be Clarinda, is disabused by 
seeing Betty, Clarinda's maid on his side. Snarl intro- 
duces his new married wife Mggup, while Bruce and 
Longvil destroy Sir Mcholas' last hope concerning the 
estates belonging to his .nieces in declaring themselves 
the husbands and guardians of the two young ladies. 

Sir Samuel acts his last "Intrigue" in being brought 
in a chest addressed to Miranda; the footmen open it 
and "turn Sir Samuel with his Head downward". On 
his exclamation "Miranda", "Miranda" he is again taken 
for a "Rogue and Thief", thus being convinced that his 
last "Intriguo" failed as much as all the others he ever 
contrived. 

Sir Nicholas, left by all the members of his family, 
is resolved to find out the "Philosopher's Stone" which 
he had nearly gotten last year, but for want of "May- 
Dew" — "it being a Dry Season". 

Shadwell may have taken the first hint and pro- 
bably the title of this very much involved plot from a 
treatise written by Sir Greorge Mackenzie (1636 — 1691) 
King's Advocate for Scotland, published at Edinburgh, 
anonymously under the title "Eeligio Stoici", the "Vir- 
tuoso or Stoick" with friendly Addresses for the Fana- 
tics of all Sects and Sorts (1663). 

Sir Samuel Pepys mentions the reading of this 
booklet which proposes "many things paradoxical to our 
common opinions, wherein in some places the author 
speaks well, but generally is but a sorry man"'). 

At the same time we must state that the incidences 
he mocks most are taken from episodes really occurring. 

On May 30th 1667 ^) Sir Samuel Pepys remarks that 



1) Diary, i. VI. April 10th 1667, p. 268. 

2) Diary, v. VI, p. 343. 
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the Duchess of Newcastle, a lady famous for her erudi- 
tion, had desired to be invited to the Royal Society, 
"and was, after much debate, pro and con, it seems 
many being against it; and we do believe the town will 
be full of ballads of it". 

In Birch's History of the Royal Society^) we read 
a passage dated of May SO'*' : "The Duchess of Newcastle 
coming in, the experiments appointed for her entertain- 
ment were made: first that of weighing the air . . , 
Several fine experiments were shown her of colours, 
loadstones, microscopes and of liquors; among others of 
one that did, while she was there, turn a piece of 
roasted mutton into pure blood, which was very rare . . , 
After they had shown her many experiments, and she 
cried still she was full of admiration, she departed being 
led out and in by several Lords that were there". 

Leaving the numerous obscenities of this comedy 
out of question, a concession of the author to the fashion 
of his day, it abounds in playfulness and comicality. 
It met with as many adverse criticisms as the second 
play. This may be inferred by the author's remarks 
in his dedicatory epistle to the Duke of Newcastle in 
which he thanks "his Grace for the Honour done him 
by his incomparable Duchess in endeavouring to clear 
him of the Aspersion of his Enemies who are always 
ready to do him irreparable Injury and to blast his 
reputation with the King, in persuading the King espe- 
cially when the author had the Honour to please him", 
that Shadwell does not write the plays "he owns or at 
least, that the best of them are written for him". 



1) V. II, p. 178. 
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Epsom Wells ^ 

In his preface to Tartuffe Moliere says; "Les mar- 
quis, les pr^cieuses, les cocus et les m^dicins, ont souf- 
fert doucement qu'on les ait repr^sent^s et ils ont fait 
semblant de se divertir, avee tout le monde, des peintures 
que Ton a fait d'eux". With the exception of the mar- 
quis we find these tribes nearly in every one of Shad- 
well's plays. In "Epsom Wells" the life and the manners 
of a fashionable bathing place is vividly depicted. There 
are women whose especial pleasure consists of cheating 
their husbands; gentlemen who know no other pastime 
but gambling, drinking and abiding at every opportunity 
of enjoying life; rascals who have no other means of 
earning their living but bullying and sharping all the 
world; silly country-fellows who are abused as often 
as occasion prompts, and last not least, some young ladies 
of "Wit, Beauty and Fortune" and some gentlemen of 
"Wit and Pleasure". 

Act I, Scene I. 

The society is assembled before the wells. The 
ladies are talking about the result of the waters, some 
gentlemen fix meetings, and two arrant rogues, Kick 
and Cufi", join the society in order to play at the Bowling 
Grreen. The conversation between BevU and Eaines, "Men 
of Wit and Pleasure" treats the same theme. Woodly 
complains of the dull society of Clodpate, — Country 
Justice and "one or two as bad". 

In the midst of his complaints Clodpate enters with 
his man Toby who is asked about the Justice's nephew, 
because he owes money to his uncle, and even about 



1) This piece is the origin of "Tunbridge Wells" by a person 
of quality, 1678, and "Wexford Wells" by Mathew Concanen, 1721, 
Bibl. dr.: p. 358 v. Ill, and p. 411 v. III. 
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Clodpate's "daple Mare" for which the Justice has more 
affection than for any other mortal being. 

All remarks of the prim and old fashioned Conntry 
Justice are pervaded with hatred against that "damn'd 
Town of London", and he is convinced that there cannot 
be "one honest woman in this Sodom". On the other 
hand he abounds in praises of the quiet country life; 
he mentions his merits as a Country Justice who causes 
"Rogues to be whipt for breaking Fences, or Peeling 
Trees especially if they be his own"; "he makes People 
bury in Flannel to encourage the Woolen^) Manufacture" 
and cannot find an end to his encomiums on country 
life. He intends to call on Lucia, Woodly's cousin, and 
with another encomium on the "Gazettes" he takes leave 
from the tbree gentlemen who devote their attention to 
some women crossing the stage in "visor-masks" after 
the fashion of this epoch. One of them is Mrs, Woodly 
who delivers a note to Bevil, in which she envites him 
in the absence of her husband. 

Li the following interview Caroline and Lucia "two 
young Ladies of Wit, Beauty and Fortune" make up 
their mind in declaring the society of Epsom Wells 
"very scurvy". Nevertheless Lucia suggests to prolong 
their stay in order to become acquainted with Bevil 
and Raines. Though both gentlemen are "very wild", 
they seem to be better company than "the young well- 
faced Fellows that have no Sense beyond Peruques and 
Pantaloons". 

When Cuff and Kick approach them, they are called 
"pitiful Fellow's and doughty Hectors", and treated with 
the utmost contempt. These impudent rascals will shine 
as "Persons of Quality", but are threatened to "be well 
paid with a Couple of sufficient Beatings". 

Both young ladies ask Raines and Bevil's interfe- 
rence for being protected from these "troublesome Ruffi- 
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ans" thus having an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with these gentlemen. It is quite natural that Eaines 
and Bovil would like to see the faces of both ladies 
who however insist in keeping their masks. At last they 
are not inflexible to the gentlemen's entreaties, and when 
the pretty faces are unmasked, the gentlemen cannot 
' leave the ladies but on promise of seing them again. 

On the disappearance of the ladies, the gentlemen 
meet with Woodly who tells them his two unlucky ad- 
ventures of this morning. First he followed a masked 
lady who proved to have "but one Eye and no Teeth", 
while the second happened to be "his own Wife". The 
friends meditate how to spend their time; Woodly in- 
vites his friends to visit a cousin of his, and a dialogue 
upon matrimony "that Ecclesiastical Mouse-Trap" ensues, 
an illustration of the principles of that day. The appea- 
rance of Bisket offers them a new opportunity of em- 
phasising the silliness of husbands and the wickedness 
of their wives, for Bisket is so simple to invite Raines 
to call on his wife, to sing her a song and to play 
Cribage with her. While Raines refuses to follow the 
invitation, the simpleton insists on his wife's wish. 

When Bisket disappears, the two friends are challen- 
ged for a duel by Cuff and Kick, who send a letter. 
Woodly wiU call on one that "he loves more than his 
Eyes", from which Bevil and Raines gather that this 
cannot be "his own Wife", and that these husbands 
deserve the wives they have. 

Act II, Scene I. 
Justice Clodpate proposes to Lucia in his awkward 
manner, while the young lady begs her sister in vain 
not to leave her alone with this troublesome suitor. He 
dwells on his hatred for London and his predilection 
for" the quiet country-life and misunderstands entirely 
Lucia's ironical remarks, till at last she declares that 
she has resolved to stay in London and "very near the 
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Court too", upon which the good Justice bursts out that 
he would "not marry a London Cherubin". 

To take revenge on her sister Carolina who deser- 
ted her so mercilessly, Lucia makes Clodpate believe 
that Carolina is as great a lover of country-life, as she 
herself is an admirer of the Court; and the silly cox- 
comb goes easily into this trap of hers, complaining his 
ill luck for having proposed to the wrong lady. Lucia 
promises to advise him, and while they retire for this 
purpose, Carolina enters with Woodly who assures to 
love in her "the prettiest sweetest dearest Creature he 
ever saw", though Carolina reminds him of having "paid 
that Tribut already to virtuous Madam Woodly". The 
ensuing dialogue shows as much Carolina's wit and honesty 
as Woodly's loose morals. The siUy fop boasts of being 
able to make love from "the stiff formal Way of the 
Year 42 to the gay brisk Way of the present Day and 
Hour", he sings, dances, and "combs his Periwig", deeming 
that even this careless way of his will make her fall in 
love with him ; his boldnes reminds of Sganaf elle's daring 
behaviour towards Jacqueline, Geronte's nurse. ("M^dicin 
malgr^ lui" ; Act II, Scene IV). At last Carolina's maid 
must sing a love-song taught her by Woodly. Clodpate, 
who arrives with Lucia at the end of this song, is told 
that it is a London song, a hint which excites his grea- 
test anger. On Lucia's request Clodpate sings "ridicu- 
lously an old song" that is much liked by country 
people, offers his addresses to Carolina, and is as much abu- 
sed by her as by Lucia. 

In the following interview between Fribble and his 
wife Dorothy, we see the husband's rude but ridiculous 
way of behaving to his wife, while Dorothy feigns to 
tremble for his severity; she flatters him in the most 
unbelievable style, though she is only intent to get rid 
of him in order to enjoy "better company". When Mrs. 
Bisket arrives she encourages Dorothy to compel her 
husband to mend his bad manners. She delivers an 
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object lesson upon the training of husbands in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Bisket who bears his wife's whims with 
the utmost patience. Moreover he informs her of the 
result of his invitation to Raines, and Dorothy is resol- 
ved to try her husband in the same way. On Raines' 
entrance both women recognise each other as rivals, and 
Mrs. Bisket attempts in vain to dismiss Mrs. Fribble. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Woodly waits for Bevil's visit. 
He is overwhelmed with jealous reproaches. At the most 
critical moment of their interview Mrs. Woodly's maid 
announces Mr. Woodly's arrival. Bevil is locked in 
the bed room, though he is much in fear of missing his 
"fighting Appointment" ; whereas Woodly is welcomed 
in the rudest manner upon his adventure of last night. 
He feigns to take no notice of her bad humour and sings. 
At last he is inclined to make peace with her, whereas 
she endeavours only to get rid of his presence in order 
to set Bevil free who takes immediately leave to be in 
time for his duel. Mrs. Woodly will know the "Reason 
of his Haste", and her maid Peg must follow him, while 
Mrs. Jilt's visit is postponed for another day. In the 
Fields Raines and Bevil meet in order to wait for the 
hectoring bullies Cuff and Kick; and are joined by Caro- 
lina and Lucia in their "visor-masks". They are not 
recognised and either discovers her face to the lover of 
the other one. 

The dialogue of these lovers savours much of pre- 
ciosity, and is interrupted by Cuff and Kick. The ladies 
withdraw in order to observe the fighting, but the two 
cowards disown the challenge. They are nevertheless 
forced to draw and both the young ladies confess that 
the challenge was a contrivance of their own to test 
their lover's courage. They permit the gentlemen to 
call on them as long as they will "use their freedom 
wisely". 
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Act III, Scene I. 

Peg tells Mrs. Woodly of Bevil and Raines' meeting 
with Carolina and Lucia, and Mrs. Woodly will find out 
if this happened but by accident. She sends a note of 
hers to Bevil whom she makes believe that it is from 
Carolina, and accepts Mrs. Jilt's visit now. This coquette 
chatters of the many gentlemen that are in love with 
her and boasts even of love-letters she gets every day 
from Bevil. She. reads one of these letters written in 
a very indecent way, and Mrs. Woodly convinces herself 
of its being really Bevil's hand. She cannot but declare 
that it is a very familiar letter; Mrs. Jilt admits of a 
mistake, being probably confounded with a girl of Covent- 
Grarden of the same name. When Peg returns she tells 
of Bevil's joy in getting the note he deems to be from 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Woodly will see Bevil immediately and ex- 
cuses her withdrawal to Mrs. Jilt who proves to be 
Peg's sister. She begs her to keep the secret farther 
in order to humour her designs on the person of the 
Justice Clodpate who enters just in time to overhear 
Mrs. Jilt's scolding on London. He is very pleased and 
declares her to be "an ingenious Woman", while Peg 
takes every possible pains to make Mrs. Jilt's preference 
for country life shine. Peg must call a "Fiddler" to 
sing a song in praise of the country. Mrs. Jilt gives 
him a crown and asks him to sing this song twice a 
day to her during her stay at Epsom. Clodpate cannot 
but imitate the generosity of this "Person of Quality" 
and presents the "Fiddler" with a shilling which he 
takes back as soon as he hears that the singer is a 
"London EiOgue". After this disappointment the fiddler 
retires and Mrs. Jilt who cannot "converse with a Stranger" 
takes leave too, accompanied by Peg who must wait on her. 
Bevil, though much astonished by Carolina's note, 
expects her in the Fields, and meets Mrs. Woodly in 
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disguise. After many complimentary words on Bevil's 
part and much grumbling on the part of the lady who 
unmasks and admits of having forged the note, Mrs, 
Woodly is aware that Bevil is not at all pleased with 
her presence. She swears to take revenge on the in- 
constancy of her lover, but Woodly, who has found 
Carolina's note, lost by Bevil, surprises them. Mrs. 
"Woodly feigns to swoon and Bevil succeeds in his attempts 
to hinder "Woodly to recognise his wife. 

In the next scene Bisket and Fribble i) meet with 
Cuff and Kick who induce the former to gamble with 
them and propose to lend them the required money. 
Mrs. Bisket and Mrs. Fribble are looking out of the 
window, when Bisket beholds them. Fribble lays a wager 
of L. 20 that his wife is "the handsomest "Woman in 
Epsom", while Bisket declares that his own wife is "the 
prettiest, neatest, titest Woman in the Ward". 

In the meanwhile the two women come down, and 
Cuff and Kick are introduced to them, not without 
directing the two rascals' attention to the several charms 
of the two women who are asked to kiss both these 
rogues. This is even too much for Cuff and Kick who 
cannot refrain from observing that "these silly Bubbles 
praise their Wives as Horse Coursers do their Horses". 
Yet they are not enabled to decide the wager, because 
they ordered bullies that have to swinge Bevil and 
Baines, and will not lose the time to "bubble" Clodpate. 

The following scene offers another specimen of love- 
colloquy between Raines and Lucia who insists on loving 
her freedom above all other things. 

When Woodly enters with Carolina, this young lady 
is very much astonished at being involved into an ad- 
venture of which she has not the faintest idea, because 



1) These two fools with their wives gave birth to the "Sneaks" 

and "Bruins" in Sam, Foote's comedy of "The Mayor of Garret". 1763 

Bibl. dram. v. III. p. 31. 

4* 
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Woodly, being deluded by his wife's forged note, reminds 
ber of having seen her in the Fields with Bevil, who 
joins them just at this moment. Haines orders fiddlers 
to make the ladies dance when Clodpate arrives with 
his dog Tray, that had set some "Country Partridges" 
with which the Justice will present Carolina. He in- 
dulges as usual in his predilection for domestic animals 
and dwells on his dignity as a Justice who represents 
the "King's Person", not without some malicious inti- 
mations on "London Sparks". He invites the gentlemen 
"to dust a Stand" with him, while Cuff and Kick enter 
with six other scoundrels. They fight and the young 
ladies run shrieking away. Clodpate intervenes in the 
"King's Name" it being very "indecent for a Magistrate 
to fight" and the bullying rogues are beaten. 

Act IV, Scene I. 

Clodpate, accompanied by two country fellows, meets 
Cuff and Kick disguised as country men. 

Clodpate, admired as a "notable Man in the Politicks" 
speaks of "Export and Import", of the news to be found 
in the "Gazettes" and gives the most ridiculous expla- 
nations on things that not even "the Minister could tell", 
e. g. with respect to the news of "Dito" which Clodpate 
declares to be a very "fine Town in Pomerania" etc. 
This surprising news is duly dusted with several cups 
of ale, while a country dance is executed by two clowns 
and two country girls. "When the treat is over, Clod- 
pate is so drunk that he sings a love song. 

The following interview between Kaines and Mrs. 
Jilt offers an example of conversation in which the accom- 
plished coquette, who wishes to be married by Raines, 
develops the apparatus of her roguish tricks, while we 
turn with repulsion from the remarks a well-bred gentle- 
man of that day was allowed to utter before the au- 
dience. 

Mrs. Jilt disappears, resolved to get a husband at 
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all events, and Mrs. Woodly enters with Lucia and Caro- 
lina. She tells her adventure and accuses both gentlemen 
of prattling on their acquaintance with the young ladies, 
while her husband attempts to underline her accusations. 
Having reminded Carolina of her assignation with Bevil, 
Woodly offers her the note written to her lover. 

Both young ladies are highly indignant at the in- 
discretion of the two gentlemen who enter, whereas 
Carolina and Lucia retire in order to read the note as 
well as to advise on their further behaviour. The collo- 
quy between Bevil and Raines is crowded with indecen- 
cies, though spoken for the purpose of making up BeviPs 
mind on his love for Carolina. 

When the young ladies return, they overwhelm both 
gentlemen with bitter reproaches to the great amazement 
of the lovers who deem this behaviour as the outburst 
of their prodigious wit. Raines follows Lucia disappearing 
in great anger, and Bevil is resolved to clear up Caro- 
lina of Woodly's falsehood, yet fails to be listened to. 
Woodly and his wife overheard this conversation very 
much to their disappointment, because Mrs. . Woodly's 
loose morals are as clearly depicted by Bevil's report, 
as Woodly's love for Carolina, and his falseness towards 
his friends. 

Husband and wife cannot conceal their surprise and 
betray their rage in exclamations against the two lovers. 
Bevil is so much gentlemen as to deny any love-affair 
with Mrs. Woodly, yet the slanderous assertions of 
Woodly cannot be made up but by the sword. However 
Mrs. Woodly insists on her innocence and virtue, being 
wrongly accused by her former lover, and will not know 
anything of the letter. She supports her accusations on 
her husband's behaviour towards women with the most 
scandalous indiscretions. Mr. and Mrs. Woodly retire 
quarrelling, whereas Raines and Lucia agree that Bevil's 
sore plight is but the result of this wicked couple's 
jealousy. 
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Clodpate's arrival interrupts their argumentation. 
He complains of his misfortune in playing with two 
"honest Country Fellows he never saw before". Lucia 
tells him that Carolina will be forced by her brother to 
marry a London gentleman and hopes of being rescued 
by Clodpate's courage. She advises him to wait with 
his man and horses in the churchyard before midnight. 
Though the good Justice is very much in fear of "Spirits", 
he will take his "Practice of Piety" and meet her in so 
adventurous a way. Raines will have his "Share in the 
Sport" and orders his two servants to frighten the silly 
coxcomb at the churchyard by being wrapt in white 
sheets. 

In the meanwhile Fribble, his wife and Bisket enter, 
and Fribble and Bisket find no end in praising Cuff and 
Kick. Mrs. Fribble has so much profited by Mrs. Bisket's 
good advice that she treats her husband with great ca- 
relessness, and the "imperious Haberdasher", used to his 
wife's greatest submission, cannot but think her out of 
her mind. When she ventures to give him a box, he 
beats her. On her cry of "Help" and "Murder", Bisket 
will interfere, but Fribble compels his wife to ask her 
pardon which she does indeed with the promise that 
she "will never pluck up a Spirit again"; though she 
swears to herself that she will "make his Head ache 
for it". 

While Fribble boasts of this matrimonial triumph 
with a well-known Latin sentence, Bisket the "coward 
Comfit-maker", envies his friend's skill in taming his 
better half, and resolves to give his wife a specimen of 
instruction, as to enable her to understand his being 
"her Head". 

When Mrs. Bisket "an impertinent, imperious Strum- 
pet", as the list of dramatis personae presents her, 
appears, Bisket; — "a quiet humble civil Cuckold govern'd 
by his Wife whom he very much fears and loves at the 
same time and is very proud of her", — tries to follow 
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Tribble's example, but earns mucli the same result as 
Fribble's wife. Mrs. Bisket is well aware from wbicb 
side this new wind is blowing and Fribble gets his due 
of beating as well as her husband. 

Act V, Scene I. 

Cuff and Kick boast of their masterpiece in ro- 
guery. They had gagged and bound Clodpate's man, 
driven away the horses, tied Clodpate's hands and hung 
him up in a sheet like a ghost. Having gagged him 
too, he was prevented from crying for help, frightening 
at the same time every one who possibly would draw 
near the unlucky Justice. But as soon as the two ras- 
cals are aware of the presence of Bevil's and Raines' 
men, disguised as ghosts too, they take to their heels 
as fast as they can. When one of the servants tells 
his adventure in the churchyard, he dwells chiefly on 
the fact that both men were startled by another person 
wrapt in a sheet who "roared like a Bull". Raines 
wonders who this may have been. Yet when Woodly 
enters, he is overwhelmed with reproaches on his slan- 
derous words to the young ladies, an interview which 
causes Woodly to send a challenge to Bevil. 

In the following scene Bisket and Fribble, both very 
drunk, offer a serenade accompanied by fiddlers. Fribble 
cannot forgive his being beaten by Bisket's termagant 
wife and encourages his friend to make her feel that 
he is the head and master of his wife; but the coward's 
heart fails as soon as Mrs. Bisket appears with Mrs. 
Fribble who expects Raines, and finds her husband drunk; 
while Mrs. Bisket gives vent to her fury on her hus- 
band's behaviour. 

Kick and Cuff interrupt this scene and court the 
wives of both drunkards. In the meanwhile Clodpate, 
still in his sheet, appears with his hands tied behind, 
accompanied by the rabble crying, "the Devil! the De- 
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vil !" The two drunkards run away for fear, and Cuff 
and Kick disappear with their wives. Clodpate laments 
his unfortunate adventure which causes him the loss of 
his "Dapple Mare and three score Pounds". But nobody- 
approaches him in spite of his assurance of being no 
ghost at all. 

At last he is recognised by his man Toby who tells 
him that the misfortune is but the result of a stratagem 
of Carolina's. This rapport is averred by Peg. To be 
revenged on so vile a behaviour, Clodpate is resolved to 
marry the "poor Rogue who is so much in love with 
Country-life", honest Mrs. Jilt, immediately, and bribes 
Peg to lend him a helping hand to this end. In the 
following dialogue Lucia and Carolina attempt to per- 
suade Bevil and Raines to abstain from a duel with 
Woodly, an endeavour that teaches both gentlemen that 
they are loved by the young ladies. The ensuing re- 
marks on love are intermingled with very strong allu- 
sions even on the part of the two well-bred ladies. 

During this discourse a letter from Woodly is deli- 
vered to Bevil, while Raines gets a note from Mrs. 
"Woodly containing another invitation for a meeting. 

In the next scene Clodpate proposes to the "poor, 
innocent Country Thing, unexperienc'd in the World". 
On the arrival of Mrs. Woodly they disappear and 
Raines meets the nasty woman in spite of all promises 
given to Lucia. But this assignation is troubled by 
Woodly's entrance who cannot but suspect his wife's 
virtue. Nevertheless her cunning is so remarkable, that 
he believes her when she explains having met Raines 
for being protected from Bevil's obtrusiveness. She en- 
joins her husband to beat Bevil soundly and Woodly 
does not hesitate in obeying his wife's wish. While 
Bevil waits for Woodly in the Fields, Mrs. Woodly and 
Raines observe them at a window; when the latter is 
aware of his friend's presence he is no longer detained 
by Mrs. Woodly. Bevil and Woodly fight, till the latter 
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is disarmed. On Raines' appearance they are reconciled 
and Carolina and Lucia, both in "Night Gowns" heap 
reproaches on their lovers for not having kept their pro- 
mise. The mistake is cleared up and Woodly is no 
longer in doubt that the whole affair is but one of the 
wicked tricks of "virtuous Mrs. "Woodly". 

Bisliet and Fribble locked up by the arrant rascals 
Hick and Cuff, are peeping through the key hole and 
witness a scene — which we may be allowed to pass over. 

While the two simpletons run away to fetch the 
constable, Woodly "settles his great affair with his 
Lady", the two young couples trifle, and Clodpate thank- 
ing the young ladies for the tricks put on him an- 
nounces Carolina the most important news of having 
lost him by his marriage with Mrs. Jilt. To his ut- 
most discontent Peg acknowledges her as her sister, and 
Bevil remarks that he knew her all the time living in 
London. 

Clodpate understands that he has been abused again. 
Mrs. Jilt gives orders for her future stay in London 
with her sister Peg, while Clodpate finds no end to his 
lamentations for being married to a "Mal-Cut-purse, a 
Doll-Common". He would "willingly give a Leg or an 
Arm" to undo his ill-starred match, so that Mrs. Jilt is 
inclined to give him his freedom, when he pays her a 
solid sum of money. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fribble, Mrs. Bisket, Kick and Cuff 
are brought in by a constable, accompanied by the silly 
husbands of the two women. 

Clodpate recognises the scoundrels that have worked 
his misfortune; nevertheless both hectoring bullies behave 
very impudently towards him, because they know that 
their "Party is too strong" in this place. 

Mrs. Fribble and Mrs. Bisket ask their husbands' 
forgiveness on their knees, while these fools swear that 
they will be revenged on the two rascals and get a vast 
sum of damages to boot. 
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After this very distgusting scene, "Woodly announces 
his intention of being devorced from his nasty wife, an 
occurrence he will "celebrate like a Wedding", and Clod- 
pate signs the writings which dissolve his marriage with 
Mrs. Jilt, granting her the sum of money she wished to 
be possessed of. The marriage was performed by Peg 
in a "stolen Cassock and a false Beard", an incident 
borrowed from Jonson's "Silent Woman". 

At last the two lovers are accepted as husbands 
upon "Trial and good Behaviour", while Woodly dances 
at the sound of the fiddles for the pleasure of being re- 
leased from his yoke. 

Like so many of Shadwell's comedies "Epsom Wells" 
is a series of situations sometimes only loosely connected ; 
nevertheless these, often very indelicate, scenes offer 
lively depicted portraits of men and manners of his 
day, drawn after nature. In the epilogue the author 
endeavours to direct the ladies' attention to the play 
, and asks them to support it in declaring : 

"He knows the Wise, the Fair, the Chaste, the Young, 

"A Party are so numerous and strong 

"Would they his Play with their Protection own 

"They migt each Day fill all this House alone. 

"He says, none but ill Wives can ever be 

"Banded in Fraction 'gainst this Comedy. 

"Therefore come all, who wish to have it known, 

"Though there are scurvy Wives that They are none." 



The Squire of Alsatia'). 

This play is dedicated to the Earl of Dorset; the 
scen« is laid among a company of rascals whose cant 

1) A. is the cant name for White-Friars, a place 'which was 
considered as being privileged from arrest, and which was conse- 
quently inhabited by persons liable to this misfortune. Genest v. I, 
p. 460. 
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terms are nearly the same as those used in Fletcher's 
"Beggars' Bush" and Brome's "Merry Crew". The squire, 
an ignorant country gentleman who chances to fall in 
this "society of Picaroons, most notorious seducers of 
young heirs", soon makes astonishing progress in the 
knowledge of cant terms thinking them elegant London 
speech; while silly Lolpoop, his man, admits that this 
is "Heathen Greek" to him. This simple soul attracts 
his master's attention by mentioning that his newly ac- 
quired friends, "Cheats, Rogues and Pick-pockets" are 
not allowed "to stir out but on Sabbath-days". Yet his 
master flattered in a most disgusting style is infatuated 
with his new way of life. 

The four prominent rogue-types of this piece are: 
Cheatly, "a lewd, impudent, debauched fellow", who in- 
veigles the country-gentleman Belford Sen. and advises 
him to cut whomsoever he may meet of his relatives who 
will but prove a let to his new style of enjoying life. 
"Shamwell", a cousin of the Belfords being ruined by 
Cheatly, shares the company of the Alsatians for having 
no means to live in an honest way. Captain "Hackum, 
a block-headed bully of Alsatia, a cowardly, impudent, 
blustering fellow", is dubb'd a captain by the Alsatians 
but cannot even avoid being kicked as often as he ought 
to prove his valour. Scrapeall is "a hypocritical, pray- 
ing, psalm-singing, precise fellow", a mixture of a quaker 
and a miser; like Harpagon in Molieres "Avare" he 
gives a plausible excuse for not inviting Sir William to 
dinner. 

In his "Fortunes of Nigel", Walter Scott often 
draws upon Shadwell; the real subject of this humorous 
romance is the London of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
as it was about fifty years before the fire of London. 
From the Squire of Alsatia the author, as he admits 
himself, derived some few hints, and learned the footing 
on which the bullies and thieves of the Sanctuary stood 
with their neighbours, the fiery young students of the 
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Temple, of which some intimation is given in the dra- 
matic piece. (Introduction to "The Fortunes of Nigel"). 

Indeed while the sanctuary of the White-Friars is 
the back ground of the novel, the four worthies men- 
tioned above are represented in the figures of Jacob 
Duke Hildebrod "a monstrously fat old man", whose 
nose "bore evidence to the frequency, strength, and depth 
of his potations" ; a Low Country soldier, a ruffian 
"whose look of scowling importance, and drunken im- 
pudence, were designed to sustain his title to call him- 
self a Roving Blade", while he was known within the 
precincts of White-Friars as captain Colepepper, or Pep- 
percull ; a broken attorney who like Shamwell "had no- 
thing left of his profession, except its roguery" ; lastly 
the miser Trapbois "a most wretched and meagre-looking 
old man" who furnished like Scrapeall the members of 
Alsatia with goods at an enormous prize, formed the 
council board of the noble Duke. 

Though Heinemann ^) pretends that Shadwell is in- 
debted as well for the characters as for the situations 
only to Terenz, we cannot pass over in silence that even 
this piece contains reminiscences of the great French 
author. 

The conversation of both brothers, father and uncle 
of the two younger Belfords on Belford Senior's marri- 
age, is imitated from the colloquy between Harpagon 
and Valere (Avare, Act I, Scene VII) where Valere will 
not contradict the opinion of his beloved Elise's father 
who intends to marry her to a rich old man, M. Anselme. 

Valere : 
"Mais elle pourroit vous dire que c'est un peu pr^ 
cipiter les choses, et qu'il faudroit au moins quelque 
temps pour voir si son inclination pourroit s'accommoder 
avec. . . . 



1) Shadwell-Studien, p. 35. 
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Harpagon : 
C'est une occasion qu'il faut prendre vite aux che- 
veux. Je trouve ici un avantage qu'ailleurs je ne trou- 
verois pas; et il s'engage a la prendre sans dot. 

Valere : 
Sans dot. 

Harpagon : 
Oui. 

Valere : 
Ah! je ne dis plus rien. Voyez-vous? voila une 
raison tout a fait convaincante ; il se faut rendre a cela. 

Harpagon: 
C'est pour moi une ^pargne considerable. 

Valere : 
Assur^ment; cela ne repoit point de contradiction. 
II est vrai que votre fille vous peut representer que le 
mariage est une plus grande affaire qu'on ne peut croire; 
qu'il y va d'etre heureux ou malheureux toute sa vie ; 
et qu'un engagement qui doit durer jusqu' a la mprt ne 
se doit jamais faire qu'avec de grandes precautions. 

Harpagon: 
Sans dot! 

Valere : 
Vous avez raison ! voila qui decide tout ; cela s'en- 
tend. II y a. des gens qui pourroient vous dire qu'en 
de telles occasions I'inclination d'une fille est une chose, 
sans doute, ou Ton doit avoir de I'^gard; et que cette 
grande in^galite d'age, d'humeur et de sentiments, rend 
un mariage sujet a des accidents tres facheux. 

Harpagon: 
Sans dot ! 
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Valere : 
Ah! il n'y a pas de r^plique a cela; on le sait bien! 
Qui diantre pent aller la centre? Ce n'est pas qu'il 
n'y ait quantity de peres qui aimeroient mieux manager 
la satisfaction de leur lilies que I'argent qu'ils pourroient 
donner; qui ne les voudroient point sacrifier a I'ent^ret, 
et chercheroient, plus que toute autre chose a mettre 
dans un mariage cette douce conformity qui sans cesse 
y maintient I'honneur, la tranquillity, et la joie; et 
que. . . . 

Harpagon : 
Sans dot! 

Valere : 
II est vrai; cela ferme la bouche a tout. Sans dot! 
Le moyen de r^sister a une raison comme celle-la ? 

(Act II, Scene I). 
Sir Edward: 
The Person of this Girl is well chosen for your 
Son if she were not so precise and pure. 

Sir "William: 
Pr'ythee , what matter what she is ; has she not 
fifteen thousand Pound clear? 

Sir Edward: 
For a Husband to differ in Religion from a Wife! 

Sir William : 
What, with fifteen thousand Pound ! 

Sir Edward : 
A precise Wife will think herself so pure, she will 
be apt to contemn her Husband. 

Sir William: 
Ay, but fifteen thousand Pound, Brother. 

Sir Edward: 
You know how intractable misguided Zeal and spi- 
ritual Pride are. 
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Sir William: 
What, with fifteen thousand Pound! 

Sir Edward: 
I would not willingly my Son should have her. 

Sir William: 
Not with fifteen thousand Pound? 

Sir Edward: 
I see there's no Answer to be given by fifteen 
thousand Pound." (Act IV.) 



The Scowrers. 

This play represents another class of knaves, a com- 
pany of idle, wealthy fellows who find their best sport 
in skirmishes in the public streets as well as in troubling 
honest tradesmen and bullying peaceful market-women. 

Walter Scott's novel of "The Fortunes of Nigel" 
where he gives a vivid picture of the manner and customs 
of London life at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is also a true portrait of the disorders in the 
public streets, (p. 136 fi'.) 

Skirmishes took place nearly every day and at every 
occasion. Walter Scott refers to Shadwell's play of "The 
Scowrers" and quotes old Tope's boast of his early ex- 
ploits. (Act I, Scene I). The great novelist remarks 
that these affrays were in London the growth of the 
licentiousness and arrogance of young debauchees. 
(Note XI). 

Act L 
After a night spent in revelling Sir William Rant 
asks his man to give him some d,etails of his exploits. 
The servant, much displeased with his master's vile be- 
haviour, tells of "a Skirmish with some drunken Bullies" 
routed by a "Detachment of Quarter-Staves". Some of 
Sir William's footmen were wounded, while his friends 
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Tope and Wildfire happened to escape. On his return 
Sir William "picked up a girl not very handsome, nor 
over well drest ^), nor extreamly ') sober, nor extraordinary 
clean". Discovering these qualities of hers he made her 
turn out of doors "for having had the Impudence to 
hring so ughly a Countenance along with her under his 
Roof". Having listened to this account he must comfort 
himself with some bottles of Clary in order to meditate 
on his father's great indulgence towards him, and on 
his being fallen in "the worst of all Love — honest 
Love". 

These meditations are interrupted by the entrance 
of his friends Tope and Wildfire who compliment him 
on his clearing the streets and taverns of arrant rascals 
every night. Tope indulges in reminiscences of Sir 
William's father and his own youth, an epoch where 
the town abounded with "Hector's and Tityre-Tu's" and 
no man's life was safe in crossing London from one end 
to the other. He is sorry that Sir William's father, 
one of his gayest companions, "grew pitifully uxorious" ; 
as for himself he has the intention "to drink off three 
generations more". 

By Ralph's intervention a glazier is engaged, a si- 
tuation very much envied "for Sir William's utter Ad- 
version for Sash- Windows" — "when he is in Bur". In 
the meanwhile Sir Humphry Maggot's visit is announced. 
The hall is crowded with tradesmen presenting their 
biUs; but instead of settling this business, the trades- 
men whom Sir William calls '"his Duns" are cudgelled 
out. They run away crying, thus causing Sir Humphrey's 
fall. 

Sir William apologises for this disagreeable accident 
and is admonished by Sir Humphrey who delivers a 
letter from Sir William's father. But the young roisterer 
has only cynical remarks for his father's reproaches, 

1) Mark the spelling. 
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Sir Humphrey cannot but express his satisfaction for 
having prevented his own nephew from becoming ac- 
quainted with so dissolute a gentleman, and dwells on 
the fact that the town rings with Sir William's evil 
deeds. Even his wife, Sir William's aunt, kept her 
daughters far from town for fear of some scanda:l brought 
about them. 

But Sir William knows that they are in London 
now, and one of them, Eugenia, is the lady with whom 
he is in love. Reading his father's note, he is angered 
by his admonitions and tears it into pieces without having 
finished perusing it. Sir Humphrey being very talka- 
tive , divides his interest between his nephew's doing 
and an interview on politics with Tope and Wildfire. 

Meanwhile Ralph shows in two courtesans, Mrs. Ma- 
vis and Mrs. Haughty, termagant women who begin to 
quarrel for jealousy. They think it best to swoon in 
order to move Sir William's pity. But this reckless 
gentleman likes to leave them by themselves and with- 
draws with his friends, while the two courtesans recover 
immediately and tear each other's hair and dresses. They 
are separated, but renew their fighting as soon as Abi- 
gail, Sir William's old-fashioned housekeeper appears, 
the "Lady's Calling" in her hands. She could not bear 
such "Exorbitances", if she had not good books to com- 
fort her. Sir Humphrey much pleased with this re- 
mark offers her his arm to see her out, while the two 
courtesans are "haled out at several Doors". 



A c t II. 

Eugenia^) and her sister Clara with their governess 
went to Hyde Park against their mother's will. The 
two young ladies are chattering about their impressions 

1) This personage seems to be copied from Harriet, in Sir 
George Etheredge's "Man of Mode", 1676, Bibl. dram: v. IH. p. 250. 
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of Sir William and Whachum, Sir Humphrey's nephew. 
They complain of their mother who kept them these five 
years in a small country-house where they could learn 
nothing, having been taught by "old Munk and Dancing 
Masters, ignorant, illiterate Puppies". Eugenia is full of 
praise for her cousin Sir William and would like very 
much to get an opportunity of seeing him again. The, 
old governess is dismissed and laments for fear of Lady 
llaggot's fury. 

In the meanwhile, Whachum, Sir William's imitator 
in scouring and roaring whole nights, laughs and drinks 
with his friends Dingboy and Bluster. Last night they, 
had not left one window unbroken in High-Holborn and 
made such a mess among the market people, that they, 
were soundly cudgelled by the "Constable and his Posse 
of Scoundrel Dogs". In spite of the wounds in his head 
Wachum is resolved to continue in this way, though he 
never can succeed in so handsome a style as Sir William 
B,ant who could clear a "House, break all Windows and 
beat the Women at the Bar" within a minute. On a 
sudden Sir William appears with his friends and is duly 
admired; but Sir William is very much displeased by 
hearing that Whachum's misconduct should be brought to 
his charge too, and states his opinion on the qualities 
requisite for a drunkard. He ought to be "well-bred", 
to have seen the world and to be possessed of "Truth 
and Courage". As for love and women we hear many 
indelicate remarks; after having agreed on their next 
meeting, they are about to retire, when Sir Humphrey 
enters. He reproaches his nephew never to be found in 
his rooms, and tells him of his design to marry him 
with his wife's second daughter Clara, but Whachum is 
in love with Eugenia. He introduces his friends as stu- 
dents of the Temple to his uncle who has some difficulty 
in believing it, deeming them rather to be „Students of. 
the White-Friars" a species we are already acquainted 
with by the former play. Sir Humphrey inquires in 
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their reading, and they mention some treatises on law 
known to every body. He would fain ask of the newest 
news, but a debtor of his, passing by, attracts his atten- 
tion. Whachum makes haste to join Sir William to gain 
the lost time. 

Laddy ilaggot in a "vizor-mask" looks for a love- 
adventure at Hyde-Park ; she is followed by Trim, but 
recognised by her husband for her "pretty Weddle in. 
her Gate') and her Jewels". She cannot walk with her 
own husband, but must look for gayer company, and 
insists much on her being a "Lady of Quality" who has 
disgraced the noble family of the Rants by marrying a 
"pitiful Mechanick Alderman". Crushed by these re- 
marks. Sir Humphrey cannot but beg his "Chicken's" 
pardon. Tope offers her the "Succor of a true Knight- 
Errant" but is rebuked and provoked nearly to kick her 
by her allusions to his old age and his red nose. He 
swears to be revenged on her and will carry her away. 
On her shrieking Wildfire comes to her rescue and she 
cannot but fall in love with this young gentleman. She 
invites him to her home, and he accepts this invitation 
with great pleasure, as her pretty daughters had al- 
ready attracted his attention. To Wildfire's infinite satis- 
faction every further colloquy is made impossible by 
Priscilla announcing her how she was compelled to leave 
the young ladies by themselves. Lady Maggot nearly 
strangles her for this ill news. 

Meanwhile her daughters meet Sir William who 
abounds in passionate expressions and assures Eugenia 
of his feelings towards her. The young lady, a specimen 
of wit and cleverness, answers with much scepticism. 
Their conversation is soon brought to a stop by the 
appearance of Lady Maggot accompanied by Wildfire 
and Priscilla; and Wildfire profits of this occasion for 
becoming acquainted with Clara. Lady Maggot in spite 
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of being a "Lady of Quality" lavishes abusive epithets 
with respect to her daughters, Priscilla and her nephew, 
and retires with Wildfire, whereas Sir William is joined 
by Tope who takes him with himself for dinner. They 
meet Whachum and his companious, all three full of ad- 
miration for Sir William's splendid scouring, and invite 
him and his friend Tope for supper at the "Bear and 
Harrow". 

A c t III. 

Lady Maggot is in high dudgeon on the behaviour 
of her daughters and blames them over and over again 
even in the presence of Wildfire. She is answered by 
both young ladies in a way that is as witty as imperti- 
nent. Poor old Priscilla is called names, kicked and 
beaten by this "Lady of Quality", who reminds in some 
of her features Moliere's "Comtesse d'Escarbagnas". Mo- 
liere's comtess insists likewise on being a lady of qua- 
lity and blames howewer her servants constantly in the 
presence of her guests. This interview shows the deep 
dissatisfaction of the daughters as much as the mother's 
imperious way to treat them. At last the two young 
ladies declare that they are resolved to leave their 
home for ever and to choose Sir William's father as a 
guardian, a resolution which provokes Lady Maggot's 
fury so much, that Wildfire is compelled to protect both 
girls from being beaten by their own mother. 

Nevertheless she is inclined to pursue her love-ad- 
venture with Wildfire. She dismisses her disobedient 
daughters, and orders the governess to lock them in their 
"Chamber", while Wildfire, fearing her outbursts of 
wrath towards the young ladies, praises her charms and 
withdraws with her. 

When the governess returns with the key of the 
young ladies' room, she meets Sir Humphrey accompanied 
by his nephew and his friends. He asks for his wife, 
and prays to make haste that the dinner may be ready. 
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In the meantime they comfort themselves with some 
bottles of wine and soon enter into a conversation on 
politics, a theme on which Sir Humphrey like the im- 
pertinent mentioned by the vicomte in Moli^re's Com- 
tesse d'Escarbagnas (Scene I) proves to be better in- 
structed than even the statesmen and ministers. On a 
sudden he hears the steps of his wife up the stairs and 
withdraws with his gay visitors to his "smoaking^) 
Room". 

Indeed Lady Maggot enters with Wildfire, presents 
him with a ring, and is invited to visit his home. A 
flourish interrupts her confessions and she must see, if 
her daughters "be safe" during this serenade probably 
arranged to welcome their arrival in the town. 

Wildfire meets Sir William and both friends kiss 
and embrace each other for joy of their love for both 
sisters. This effusion is troubled by Lady Maggot who 
is much astonished at Wildfire's being so great a friend 
with her much despised nephew. Sir William confesses 
to have ordered "to serenade her at Noon" and expects 
the dinner he had commanded to be brought to her home. 
Far from being flattered his aunt crushes him with re- 
proaches and is scarcely silenced by her nephew's threats 
to scour her house too. Tope enters with the servants 
carrying the housewarming accompanied by musicians. 
They sing and roar, while Tope offers Lady Maggot to 
dance. 

Sir Humphrey, afraid by the noise, appears and 
bears his nephew's behaviour with patience ; but his wife 
commands him to turn out Sir William, when Tope in- 
cites her rage in still a higher degree by reminding her 
of her age. Nevertheless the singing and roaring is in- 
creased by Whachum and his companions' endeavour to 
outdo Sir William. Lady Maggot is nearly mad with 
fury, and can only be a little appeased by Wildfire's 
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entreating words. Sir William wishes to see her daugh- 
ters "to welcome them to Town", thus causing a new 
outburst of her rage; but he orders "to secure the Passes" 
and to send his "House-keeper", while he will look for 
the young ladies in every room of the house. Lady 
Maggot being contradicted in every way crushes her 
husband with blaming invectives, whereas the silly alder- 
man attempts to soften his "Chicken", a nickname which 
is answered by kicking him out. Wildfire accompanies 
her, and Whachum praises Sir William's fine deeds. Now 
Sir Humphrey cannot be longer a dupe of his nephew 
and his friends, and begs him to retire with him. 

When Sir William reappears with Eugenia and Clara, 
Lady Maggot declares that they are not allowed to stay 
in town longer, but shall be sent into the country as 
soon as possible. Tope profits of the opportunity to 
revenge himself on Laddy Maggot in stating the vocation 
of "Knight Errants" bound "to free yong Damsels" — 
and "maul your Viragos, Madam, your Viragos, hah !" 

Sir William orders the musicians to begin the sere- 
nade and Tope fetches his „dear Alderman" who re- 
turns wich Wachum, Dingboy and Bluster, and warns 
his nephew to join Sir William's company. Tope has 
enough of "these melancholy, foolish Love Madrigals" 
and commands "one jolly drinking Song". To provide 
his friends of an opportunity to converse with the young 
ladies, Tope arranges a dance, where Lady Maggot must 
take her husband. Sir William Eugenia, and Wildfire 
Clara. Sir William retires with Eugenia into the next 
room to "teaze her Mother", a trick immediately per- 
ceived by Lady Maggot who follows them with her "old 
Fool", nephew and students. 

In the meanwhile Wildfire entreats Clara to follow 
his advice in order to avoid her being sent to morrow 
into the country again. He promises to alter his course 
of life. While Clara bursts out in tears Whachum enters, 
declaring that Clara is his "Mistress" for whom he pro- 
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mised L. 5000 to her mother, a remark which is little 
fit to attenuate Clara's distress. 

Lady Maggot informed by Priseilla of Clara's inter- 
view with Wildfire, an incident provoking the mother's 
jealousy, forces Eugenia, Sir William and Priseilla to 
surprise the lovers. But Wildfire charges Whachum 
having made love to Clara, and Lady Maggot is as de- 
lighted with Wildfire's behaviour as the Comtesse d'Es- 
carbagnas is pleased with the vicomte's remarks, who 
loves Julie but makes the countess believe to be in love 
with her in order to profit of the opportunity of seeing 
his beloved Julie. When Tope, Sir Humphrey, Bluster 
and Dingboy reappear, Tope arranges the meal and singing 
and roaring "they march out with Dinner". 

A c t IV. 

Eugenia and Clara confer on the means they might 
use in order to escape their mother's tyranny. Clara is 
very unhappy for being in love with a man so entirely 
unworthy of a lady's serious passion, whereas Eugenia 
is resolved "to keep up her Spirit". They make up 
their mind and will "take the first Opportunity of ho- 
nourably and prudently running away". 

The governess opens their room and shows in Wha- 
chum who delivers some gallantries insisting on speaking 
with Eugenia in private. When Clara had retired he 
makes bold to declare that he loves Eugenia better than 
her sister who seems too dearly bought for L. 5000. He 
proposes to escape with her in order to save L. 5000 
and mentiones, as a means of fascinating the young lady's 
aifection, his astonishing abilities in scouring. He is sure 
she could love "a mad Fellow" like him who has beaten 
this "Morning twenty Higling ^)"-Women, spread their 
Butter about the Kennel i), broke all their Eggs, let 
their sucking Pigs loose, flung down all the Peds with 
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Pippins about the Streets, scower'd like Lightning and 
kick'd Fellows like Thunder". Eugenia gives him an 
opportunity to show his bravery by asking him to break 
th« door and beat the "old sawcy*) Governess for lock- 
ing them up", a demand as quickly achieved as uttered. 
Poor old Priscilla is hauled out and kicked;. she flies at 
him and scratches his face. At her shriek Clara and 
her mother enter ; Whachum is blamed and punished 
with Lady Maggot's "Fan and Fist" while Clara and 
Eugenia, very much scolded, are not inclined to stay 
longer in their mother's house. Nevertheless they are 
locked up again, and consult on their escape. 

Sir William and Wildfire, finding less pleasure in 
their dissolute way of life, confer for the same purpose. 
When Lady Maggot approaches them, Wildfire assures 
her of having quarrelled for her sake ; she assaults Sir 
William with abusive epithets, while Wildfire earns but 
approving words for his good manners. 

In the meanwhile Tope comes with her drunk hus- 
band demanding a note for his happy delivery. The 
lady of quality spares no calling of names for him and 
old Tope for his having "seduced a Man from the Loy- 
alty and Obedience he owes to his lawful sovereign Wife". 
In vain Sir Humphrey tries to calm his "Chicken" 's 
wrath; she beats him with her fan and turns him out 
by the "Nape of the Neck", while old Tope exults at 
this "brave, rare, gallant, most comfortable, delicate, 
sweet, heavenly Matrimony". 

Ealph brings a letter from Sir William's father and 
tells him Whachum's adventure with Priscilla who is 
nearly drunk with sack given her by the "provident, 
prudent, pious Housekeeper" of Sir William, At the 
candle-light the letter is read, containing mostly ad- 
monitions. Sir William will set it on fire twice, but 
desists every time; first when he catches some words 
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eoncernirig a sum of money which to his disappointment, 
the father has to pay, and lastly when he gets a glimpse 
of a money order for L. 250 to be found on the "bottom 
of the Letter". 

Both young gentlemen refuse Tope's invitation, being 
inclined to go to bed sober "in a Frolick", yet Tope is 
very angry with them and suspects them of being in 
love, a fact that is not denied. When Lady Maggot 
returns, she asks Sir "William to leave her house and to 
take the "old Sinner" with him. 

Meantime Ralph sees in Priscilla who is so drunk 
that she delights in Ralph's promise of marrying her. 
After some more cups of sack she falls asleep; Ralph 
takes the key and hurries away. When Sir William's 
father arrives, he finds the whole house drunk, and the 
praising words of the servants for Sir Williams's magni- 
tude give the clue, that this may be a trick imputed to 
his own son. 

Lettice, Lady Maggot's maid avers his opinion by 
giving a full account of everything happened this day, 
an account that is much aggravated by Lady Maggot's 
disapproving remarks on Sir William's behaviour. While 
Lady Maggot is scandalised by finding the old gover- 
ness drunk, Eugenia and Clara ask Mr. Rant to protect 
them from their mother's tyranny and to be pleased with 
being their guardian. 

The following scene is laid at the "Bear and Har- 
row", where Sir Humphrey converses with Split-Cause, 
the Attorney. On a sudden Wachum and his friends 
arrive and celebrate their entrance by treating the draw- 
ers as well as their master in a very rude way. After 
having recovered from their heavy work by some glasses 
of wine, they fall on "a company of Tradesmen who 
neglect their several and respective cozening Vocations" 
and swinge them so soundly that these poor "Knaves of 
Business" run away, crying for help. Another company 
of "Attorneys, Clerks, and a Parson" meet with the 
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-same fate. At last Sir Humphrey is discovered in a 
closet. As "Whachum does every thing perfectly, he 
cannot spare his own uncle who is kicked out too and 
cries "Murther, Murther", being aware to late of the 
rascallity of these "Students of the Law". 

"When Whachum and his friends retire for supper, 
Sir "William enters with Tope, "Wildfire, Ralph and foot- 
men. He is very much amazed at the great disorder he 
finds. The proprietor complains of "Sir "William Rant 
and his wicked Crew" of whom he warns the new-comers. 
Sir "William hearing Whachum's laughter in the ad- 
joining room will "make 'em a civil Visit by the way 
of Kick and Cudgel". 

When both companies meet, Whachum is full of 
praise for Sir William's rare attainments. But he is 
tweached by the nose, while his friends are beaten, a 
behaviour which but rises Whachum's admiration and 
hilarity. When he perceives finally that Sir William is 
in full earnest, he hurries away with his friends, and 
falls in the hands of the watchmen who enter with the 
cudgelled tradesmen. Sir William and his company 
succeed nevertheless to clear the house of all of them. 

Act V. 
Sir William is intent on giving a serenade to the 
young ladies and confers on this subject with his friends ; 
he indulges in the praise of the night, and is mocked 
by Tope^). When Eugenia and Clara appear at the 
window, notes are given to them by Sir William who 
causes the execution of song and symphony. Sir William's 
father is seen at another window, and Lady Maggot at 
the balcony. To outnoise Lady Maggot's scolding words, 



1) This enconium is imitated in tone and metre by Pope in the 
praise of the morning, "Rape of the Lock", Canto II, while he delineated 
the description of the dinner-time after Tope's mockery. It is a fact of 
astonishment that many speeches of this act are written in blank verse, 
while all other comedies composed by Shadwell are written in prose. 
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they sing and roar so much that the "Constable with 
Watchmen" appears, yet they fall over a "Line set cross 
the Street", are overwhelmed and "cudgeled lustily". 
At this moment of great uproar Mr. Rant bids his son 
to him. Sir "William enters quickly, whereas his com- 
panions are stealing away. Ralph gives the constable 
a hint where the scouring rascals might be found ; they 
are discovered in the next street in the persons of 
"Whachum and his friends with "Fiddles and Servants". 
They are knocked down, soundly beaten and made pri- 
soners for having set the line across the street. 

Sir William begs his father's pardon on his knees 
and promises to amend his course of life. Mr. Rant en- 
deavours to represent to his son the folly of his be- 
haviour in the most kind and clever way, and is deligh- 
ted of his son's intention of marrying his cousin Eugenia. 
Lady Maggot, who is very angry with the reappearance 
of Sir William in her house, can but be appeased by a 
note frome Wildfire. While she retires to meet him, 
Mr. Rant and his son consult on the means for pro- 
tecting both young ladies from the hot anger of their 
mother. 

Lady Maggot accepts Wildfire's invitation , but is 
disappointed by meeting Tope. In her fury she attempts 
to kill the old sinner with his own sword, and is locked 
in to keep her away from her house. Tope joins his 
friends and is very much astonished at Mr. Rant's pre- 
sence. Eugenia and Clara entreat Mr. Rant to protect 
them; they are inclined to .dispose of their hands in 
favour of the two gentlemen as soon as they have seen 
"a Sample of their new Life". 

When Sir Humphrey arrives with the constable, he 
apologises for his brother's having had so disturbed a 
night's rest and will immediately begin to give his judg- 
ment on the transgressors. To his utmost despair he 
recognises Whachum and his friends who appear "with 
black Patches upon their Wounds". Keverless he will 
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send them to Newgate, but for a remark of his nephew 
who makes him believe having spoken in his drunkness 
the most compromising things, fit enough for having him 
hanged. 

Sir Humphrey begs "the Constable and Watch" to 
withdraw in order to confer with his nephew on this 
matter, when his wife enters in great rage and flies at 
the faces of Tope and Wildfire. She insists on their 
being made prisoners, yet is silenced by Wildfire who 
offers her ring as a proof of her own wickedness, while 
Whachum tells of her bargain with him in consequence 
of which he had to pay L. 5000 for one of her daugh- 
ters. Nearly mad with fury she takes her husband's 
cane and beats Whachum, when Mr. Eant begs her to 
contain herself. Finally she vanishes with the pious 
wish: "Hell take you all!" 

Priscilla, discharged by her mistress "to beg in her 
old Age", is promised by Eugenia to provide for her, 
while every body is satisfied of Mr. Rant's kind advices. 
Whachum, like Fletcher's beggars, will keep to his com- 
panions, Tope cannot alter his course of life at fifty-five, 
whereas Sir William declares: 

"The most compendious way of being Wise 
"Is to be Convert to a Lady's Eyes." 
The epilogue is another illustration of the maxims 
expressed already in the former piece after the model 
of Molieres "Ecole des Femmes" and "Ecole des Maris". 
The only way of breeding girls is to be kind and to 
avoid tyranny in any way. The author addresses the 
fair ones whose power is duly appreciated thus: 
"Firm to ourselves we always have a way 
"To make the fiercest Beast, wild Man, obey." 
Indeed Shadwell offers in this comedy the embodi- 
ment of the types and characteristics of his day and 
treats questions of permanent interest with humour and 
fun. It is but a pity that he condescends to make too 
obvious a concession to the bad taste of his audience. 
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The Volunteers or The Stock-jobbers 

This play appeared after the author's dead with a 
dedicatory epistle to Queen Mary from his wife Anne 
Shadwell. While we are amused with the infatuation of 
the volunteers and the silliness of the stock-jobbers sur- 
rounding a Cromwellian veteran, we find the character 
of the rogue who made his first appearance in the in- 
offensive personage of Huffe fully developed in the figure 
of Nickum, the lover of the silly veteran's wife. 

Shadwell has the knack of catching the fugitive ex- 
pression of roguery more than any other playwright of 
his day, while in his dramatic works we find all the 
characteristics which distinguish English works of this 
period. 

Act I. 

Eugenia and Teresia, the daughters of the brave 
and honest Major General Blunt are just finishing their 
dancing lesson. Their dancing master Hop takes leave and 
dwells especially on Winifred's skill for his art. Teresia 
deems her a very "fine Lady", whereas Eugenia is of quite 
another opinion on this subject. She ridicules Hop who 
thinks ''Dancing is the most considerable thing in the 
Nation" , like Jourdain's dancing master in Moliere's 
"Boiargeois Gentilhomme" : „Tous les malheurs des hommes 
"tons les revers funestes dont les histoires sont remplies, 
"les bevues des politiques, et les manquements des grands 
"capitaines, tout cela n'est venu que faute de savoir 
dancer." (Act I, Scene II). 

When Major General Blunt joins them, his daugh- 
ters congratulate him on his birthday, a day which is 
celebrated every year with "Jollity and Feasting". Soon 
they are engaged in a conversation upon country life 
and town amusements. Eugenia like her father prefers 
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the calm life in the country, while Teresia is delighted 
with every thing she meets in London. She utters her 
remarks in so affected an manner that she is continually 
mimicked by her father, who will stay in London till 
both his daughters are married. 

Teresia, whose ideal is a character like "Sir Fop- 
ling", is full of enthusiasm for Sir Nicholas Dainty, 
"the top of all the Beau's^) and Coxcombs of the Park, 
and Play-House". She swoons nearly, when her father 
mentions that Sir Nicholas is "going a Volunteer this 
Campaign"^). 

Eugenia sees her to her room, while Blunt complains 
of her silliness. "When Eugenia returns he delights in 
his darling's good qualities , thus encouraging her to 
confess that she loves "Young Colonel Hackwell who has 
gotten much Honour in the Reduction of Ireland". She 
fears that her father will not be pleased with her 
choice, because his father, incited by his second wife, is 
resolved to disinherit him. But the Major-General pro- 
mises her to provide him with sufficient means. Eugenia 
is just about to show Hackwell Junior's letters to her 
father, when to her utmost embarrassment, the author 
of these letters appears with Mr. "Welfort, a volunteer 
who had distinguished himself in the war of Ireland. 
Eugenia retires with the letters, while the Colonel offers 
his felicitations to the Major General and introduces his 
friend Welford to him. Both gentlemen are invited for 
the birthday dinner, and converse in a very interesting 
style on military life. On Welfort's taking leave the 
customs of the volunteers are criticised. At last Blunt 
offers his house to the Colonel and alludes to the troubles 
in his father's home. To "consult about Matters" they 
take a walk into the Park. 



1) It is worthy of note that Shadwell forms the plural of this 
name in the three following ways : Beau's, Beaus, Beaux. 

2) Mark the spelling. 
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Scene II'). 

Hop and Winifred, "the scornful Lady", who is in 
love with her dancing master, are indulging in a very 
silly conversation, when Prudence, "Winifred's maid, de- 
livers a letter to her mistress containing an invitation on 
the part of Teresia "to visit St. James's Park" with her. 

Clara, Winifred's step-sister, overheard the colloquy 
between Hop and Winifred. She is astonished that Hop 
dared to propose, and was accepted by Winifred. When 
both lovers are aware of Clara's presence, they continue 
the dancing lesson, but Clara confesses to have listened 
to. After Hop's disappearance Winifred denies every 
thing with remarkable impertinence and complains to her 
mother, who joins them, that Clara spies on all her 
doings. Mrs. Hackwell is very impertinent with her, and 
will get rid of her as soon as of her brother, because 
she does not lihe to be "watched" when "her cousin 
Nickum" calls on her. 

Her husband enters and finds his "dear Lamb" in 
great excitement; after some questions he is informed of 
Clara's predilection for listening and spying. In the 
feeling of her innocence Clara bears her father's reproa- 
ches very calmly, but prefers to withdraw. 

Winifred starts to meet Teresia, and Welfort enters 
unseen by Clara very much astonished at her being his 
dearest friend's sister. 

His surprise is still greater, when he remarks that 
Colonel Hackwell Senior is devoted to the "Vocation of 
Stock-jobbing" by the questions the old colonel asks him. 
He insists on a private interview with him, but the old 
colonel cannot do without his wife. Meanwhile Nickum, 
"a most accomplished Sharper" enters, and Welfort is 
compelled to plead his friend's cause before the whole 
assembly. It is quite natural that Mrs. Hackwell ancT 



1) It is the first time, that a second scene is pointed out. 
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even Nickum meddle into the conversation, yet the co- 
wardly rascal retires when he hears the name of the brave 
volunteer, while Mrs. Hackwell treats him with all 
imaginable insolence and her silly husband cannot but 
assist his ''poor Lamb". 

On Welfort's departure Nickum reappears, apologising 
for having retired. The hectoring rascal px'etends to be 
in high dudgeon on "this Scoundral's" ') bad behaviour 
towards the colonel; therefore he will kill him as soon 
as he meets him again. Mrs. Hackwell uses her influence 
on her husband to put Nickum's valour in the best light, 
and the colonel is so afraid that he begs Nickum to 
desist from murdering Welfort. 

Lettice, Mrs. Hackwell's maid announces the arrival 
of many people that wish "to speak about the Manufac- 
ture". Hackwell Senior withdraws and the ensuing 
dialogue between Mrs. Hackwell and Nickum proves her 
real character. 

A c t II, S c e n e I. 
Sir Nicolas Dainty "a most conceited Beau and eife- 
minate Volunteer" meets Sir Timothy Kastril, an ughly 
sub-Beau" ^) who misses the billets-doux he is wonted to 
carry along with him. His man must fetch them, and 
both fops boast of the quantity of love-letters they get 
every day. Sir Timothy discovers his parcel of letters 
in his "little Pocket", while Sir Nicholas reads a letter 
from a countess who invites him. But as he is not in 
love with anybody and desires only that the ladies may 
fall in love with him, he cannot accept any invitation 
for want of time. Sir Timothy wishing to outdo his 
friend produces a letter from Mrs. Winifred, but Sir 
Nicholas mocks him and pretends that she will "play the 
Eogue with him". Meantime some ladies in "vizor-masks" 



1) Mark the spelling. 

2) The outlines of this figure are borrowed from Fletcher's 
"The Little French Lawyer". Biogr. dr. v. Ill, p, 387. 
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appear; they are followed by the two fops who indulge 
in silly remarks on their own complexion. 

When Hackwell Junior enters with his friend "Wel- 
fort, they talk of their love-affairs and exalt the ladies 
they shall have the luck to marry. 

Major General joins them and tells Hackwell Junior 
that his sister Clara has to share his fate, because of 
the intrigues of her step-mother. She has chosen him 
for a guardian and is resolved to live in his home too. 
Welfort confesses to be in love with her and is en- 
couraged by the kind-hearted Major General. As Hack- 
well dares not even to give a hint on his own love for 
Blunt's daughter, the Major General is very much pleased 
with his modesty, and alludes to his being welcome as 
a suitor. 

When they meet Teresia, Winifred, Sir Nicholas 
•and Sir Timothy, they are much astonished and over- 
hear their silly conversation, during which Sir Nicholas 
utters his pleasure on Teresia's remarks by kicking Sir 
Timothy on the shins, while the latter is happy of the 
opportunity to court Winifred who never wrote him. 
He is so conceited that he believes in the love of "this 
dissembling Toad", though he is very badly treated and 
even slapped by her. 

During this time, Sir Nicholas shows one of his 
numerous love-letters in order to excite Teresia's jealousy ; 
■and having witnessed Sir Timothy's bad success, he ad- 
vises him that a gentleman must never let any lady 
know he is in love with her, but always love and admire 
himself best, when he wishes to succeed. 

General Major Blunt mimics their "Speech and Mo- 
'tion" and having been once Sir Nicholas' guardian, he 
invites both gentlemen to dine with him. Sir Nicholas 
shall serve as a volunteer ■ under Hackwell Junior and 
will wait on him at the "Wit's Coffee house", a remark 
.flwhioh provokes Blunt's mockery. When Sir Nicholas 
is told that Colonel Hackwell Junior's regiment will be 

6 
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ready "at an Hour's warning", the conceited fop is in 
great sorrow at getting in time all things requisite for 
the camp, and enters into such ridiculous details upon 
dressing and cooking that the audience cannot forbear 
laughing and mocking. Their ironical remarks are inter- 
rupted by Sir Nicholas' man with a billet-doux. On his 
departure Sir Timothy diverts the persons present. He 
has no inclination for military life having been subjected 
"in his Childhood" to so many diseases, that he was 
somewhat weakly, therefore "war does not agree with 
him" though "he dares do as much as any Man that 
wears a Head"^). He must leave for an assignation; 
and Blunt who sees Hackwell Senior surrounded by an 
army of "Stock-jobbers, not honest, but godly Men" takes 
leave too, asking his young friends to squire his daugh- 
ter, if they chanced to meet her. 

Indeed, they meet Eugenia and Clara, and' are fa- 
voured with an interview. But when Clara catches sight 
of her "tender Mother-in-Law" she deems best to leave 
the park. 

Mrs. Hackwell enters with Nickum and Lettice, from 
whose witty remarks we learn some more features of 
Mrs. Hackwell's character. Nickum boasts of his courage, 
though he avoids giving any proof of it, when occasion 
prompts. 

Major General Blunt and Hackwell Senior followed 
by some Puritans meet each other. Blunt invites him 
and his wife for dinner where Mrs. Hackwell will "bring 
her Kinsman too", and the Major General cannot forbear 
mentioning the presence of the "Colonel's Son and 
Daughter" at his birthday dinner. 

When Blunt disappears Hackwell Senior is shown 
in his quality as the head of the stock-jobbers who act 
very silly parts in offering, their patents for "Mouse- 



1) Macbeth (Act I, Sc. VII) "I dare do all that may become a 
man". 
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Traps, killing all Fleas" etc. The old Crorawellian ve- 
teran bears all this with remarkable patience and Nickum 
will have his share in the profits, declaring that "these 
Stock-Jobbing Rogues are worse than ns Sharpers with 
Bars and false Boxes". 

When they disappear, Mrs. Hackwell insists on her 
disinclination to sleep with Clara "under the same Root", 
a wish which her husband promises to fulfil in order to 
make "his Lamb" happy. 

Act III, Scene I. 

After his birth day dinner Major General Blunt pro- 
mises a ball for the evening. Teresia begs for "a chit- 
chat and the Tea-Table", while the elder gentlemen retire 
to the "Pipe and Bottle", an opportunity to understand 
the difference between the adherents of Cromwell and 
those of the royal party, much to the disadvantage of 
the Puritans who are mocked by the Major General, 
pretending that "the Righteous will do any Thing for 
Money". 

Sir Timothy indulges in admiring himself; but is 
not much regarded by the ladies ; he drops several billets- 
doux much to the same result. Teresia however gives 
Sir Nicholas very significant hints of her interest, an 
opportuny for showing this puppy's vanity and empty 
brains. He pulls out a parcel of love-letters, which he 
enumerates before Teresia, complaining himself of being 
so much troubled by the ladies, and giving some veiled 
intimations of two ladies of the society present. "Welfort 
much angered by this insipid boasting of a fop that cares 
little for a lady's reputation, silences him by threatening 
with "lugging his Ears for his Lying". 

When the musicians appear, Sir Nicholas and Sir 
Timothy abound in criticisms on music and song, while 
Nickum desires to kick them; Sir Nicholas overhears 
this and challenges the cowardly rascal for a duel. He 
attracts the ladies' attention by entreating them to choose 

6* 
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the prettiest patterns in fringes and embroideries inten- 
ded to embellish his tent when be joins the "Campaign". 
The ensuing conversation informs us of every thing a 
beau of this epoch deemed necessary for his outfitting 
when going to war. Among the things for this purpose 
there are "Eight "Waggons" with lots of suits, foods etc; 
even "twelve Pair of dancing Shoes" are not forgotten. 
He is much ridiculed by the other gentlemen, but Teresia 
and Winifred are full of admiration for so accomplished 
a gentleman. Infatuated with vanity he offers some 
snuff to Teresia and succeeds in delivering a note to 
'her. She reads it — one of the counterfeited billets- 
doux containing an invitation from a lady — and swoons. 
— All the ladies comfort her, and poor silly Sir Timothy 
is kicked again by the ridiculous fop who is swollen 
with pride for this conquest. While the ladies retire 
with the young gentlemen, Major General Blunt endea- 
vours to reconcile Hackwell Senior with his son whose 
abilities and good qualities are shown by the kind Major 
General much to their advantage; but Hackwell Senior, 
who is quite in the power of his wife reappearing with 
a "Pipe in her Mouth" to please him, denies every inter- 
course on this subject. 

When Blunt insists on Hackwell' Junior's confidence, 
the young officer confesses his love for Eugenia, and is 
accepted as son-in-law by the high-minded soldier who 
retires with him into the next smoking room, 

Clara and Eugenia conferring on their feelings are 
joined by Hackwell Junior who makes bold to propose. 
Eugenia's remarks on "Love and Honour" provide the 
author with a happy opportunity of exalting Queen Mary, 
wife to William ill. 

The effusions of both lovers are interrupted by the 
entrance of Eugenia's father with Sir Nicholas. While 
begging the lovers to retire, he makes no secret of his 
opinion on the coxcomb's indiscretion in behaving towards 
his daughter Teresia, and threatens the conceited fop to 
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cut his throat, if he keeps fooling her. Yet Sir Nicholas 
refuises to marry her, for fear of the "Beau's laughing 
at him" ; he does not care for ladies in general, but is 
mightily satisfied with "Ladies falling in Love or Fits" 
for his excellent person. The Major General is in high 
anger; be "takes him by the Coller"^) and promises "to 
make such a return as his honourable Proposals require". 
Nickum and Dingboy, a rascal as hectoring and 
cowardly as the former, boast of "clearing the Town of 
Beans". When Sir Nicholas appears with Welfort, his 
first sorrow is not having changed dress, for "A Man 
ought to "be drest ') proper for all Occasions". Welfort's 
appearance makes the two bullying scoundrels pale for 
fear ; Nickum apologises immediately and runs away 
with Dingboy. Welfort and Sir Nicholas pursue them; 
Nickum falls and drops his sword, a trick intended to 
prevent him from fighting. Both rascals are substanti- 
ally kicked, "half a dozen Kicks a piece"; Dingboy crushes 
his companion with reproaches for having not known "his 
Man Ere he began to Roar". 

Act IV, Scene I. 

Clara is about leaving her father's home for her 
step-mother's endless intrigues. She arranges her "Trunks 
and Boxes" assisted by Lettice and several servants 
who are very sorry of this event, while her sister is as 
afi'ected as ever and promises to meet her at the next 
ball. Clara cannot forbear asking, if Mr. Hop, who is 
dining "at the Stewerd's^) Table" will be at the ball too. 

On Clara's departure, Sir Timothy Kastril appears, 
"to make a private Ofi'er of his Heart" and supports his 
proposal with a letter he received from her. Winifred 
tears the billet-doux ; but the infatuation of this ughly 
fop is so immensely great, that he deems her indignation 



1) Mark the spelling. 

2) Mark the spelling. 
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another dissembling trick of hers. "She gives him a 
"Box o' the Ear", plucks off his "Perriwig" and offers to 
beat him, when Nickum enters. Knowing Sir Timothy's 
cowardise he revenges himself on his "Brother Beaux" 
and cudgels him soundly. Sir Timothy is in despair 
what he might do, if this disgrace of his "come to be 
known" and swears to take revenge on this unheard of 
insult. 

The following scene offers a new and very repulsive 
example of Mrs. Hackwell's nastiness. Lettice endeavours 
to direct her husband's attention to this disgusting inter- 
view with Nickum; but this accomplished scoundrel suc- 
ceeds in making Hackwell Senior believe that his wife 
is in a swoon ; thus defeating Lettice's effort in convin- 
cing her master of his wife's intrigues. As Mrs. Hack- 
well acts her part admirably the "sanctified" fool of a 
liusband calls the prophets "Habetchuk and Nehemia" 
for help and "cries by her". When his "dear Lamb" 
recovers her senses, she accuses his son of a scene a la 
Putiphar, whereas Nickum swears to be revenged on 
Lettice. 

Mrs. Hackwell succeeds so well in all her attempts, 
that the silly husband promises to settle his whole for- 
tune on her, a promise which is accepted nearly in the 
same manner as in Moliere's "Malade Imaginaire", where 
Beline compels Argan to disinherit all his children in her 
favour. (Acte I, 8, 9). However it must be admitted that 
Beline never condescends to so mean shifts as Mrs. 
Hackwell; both characters are quite different, though both 
women use all their cunning for the same result. As 
Mrs. Hackwell understands that her husband was informed 
of her interview with Nickum by Lettice, she ties her 
to her "Bed post" and lashes her soundly. Hackwell 
Senior endeavours to appease his "dear Lamb"'s fury; 
she leans on his arm, and wishes to take a little walk. 

When they part, Sir Timothy Kastril enters medi- 
tating on his defeat; he prefers to be wounded or even 
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killed instead of living "such a beaten Life". Nickum 
approaches the fop indulging in reflections how to regain 
his lost honour. When both cowards meet, Sir Timothy 
assaults him in so valiant a way that Nickum deems 
him to be mad. Nickum is disarmed, compelled to beg 
for his life, and beaten at last; because he refuses to 
enter into a second combat. He complains of his mis- 
fortune for "lightning on two wrong Beans in an Hour" ; 
while Sir Timothy exults of this "admirable Exercise". 
He keeps Nickum's sword, and will pick up a new quarrel 
in order to "win Laurels". When Welfort appears Sir 
Timothy is bold enough to be revenged on him for his 
"Familiarity with his Ears". 

Astonished at the fop's transformation into a hero, 
Welfort mocks and disarms him, whereas the silly cox- 
comb indulges in his newly gained infatuation. Mean- 
while Nickum returns with "Constable and Guard" to 
arrest Sir Timothy for having stolen Nickum's sword. 
Fortunately the fop's tailor passes by and declares that 
Nickum is a "Sharper, a Rogue, a Cheat". The constable 
will imprison Nickum who takes to his heels, while Sir 
Timothy presents him with "a Guinea for his Watch to 
drink". 

"Scene the Major Generals' House". 

Sir Nicholas Dainty proposes to Teresia and is 
accepted with enthusiasm. She endeavours to dissuade 
him from his "Campaign", but Sir Nicholas cannot "set 
aside his Honour, for all the Treasures upon Earth"; 
Teresia swears to "sigh herself into a Ghost". This gallant 
colloquy is interrupted by the servant's entrance who 
delivers Nickum's challenge to Sir Nicholas. 

The following interviews between the several couples 
of lovers in order to exchange their impressions are 
arranged by the kind general. 

Sir Timothy longing for a third duel comes just in 
time, when Sir Nicholas asks Blunt and Welfort's advice 
on Nickum's challenge. To his friend's great surprise 
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he offers to be tis second. The Major General is very 
angry with both fops, while Sir Nicholas reads Nickum's 
most impudent letter in the presence of all the ladies 
and gentlemen. Eugenia and Clara deem it best to 
vanish. Blunt advises Sir Nicholas to laugh at this 
impertinent challenge of "a Rogue who has nevertheless 
an arch knack at his Pen"; whereas Sir Timothy is 
very sorry for loosing an opportunity of fighting. 

ActV, Scene! 

Winifred, who scorns the addresses of all the young 
men about town is teazed by Teresia in prophesying her, 
that "Cupido has an Arrow for her yet". When Mr. 
Hop enters he is admonished to appreciate his dear per- 
son better than to dine at the "Stewerd's ^) Table". 

The ladies will take their dancing lesson, when Sir 
Nicholas appears. Winifred retires with Hop, whereas 
Nicholas and Teresia indulge in silly phraseology. The 
Major General joins theni and brings the happy news 
that the "Campaign" is postponed, an occurrence which 
enables the young couple to marry within a short time. 
While they retire to agree upon "their Treaty", Hack- 
well Junior and Welfort, who are not yet sure of Euge- 
nia's and Clara's love, hide in a closet to overhear the 
conversation of both young ladies thinking themselves 
happy for being not compelled to dissemble, for "fiction 
in Love and Poetry is lawful" and abound in praises 
for their lovers. When the Major General enters, they 
scream, but the kind soldier encourages them and causes 
both gentlemen to enter. Now the ladies pretend that 
they acted their part just in this way, because they 
guessed to be listened to. Their father wishes to put 
an end to this dissembling trick; but servants enter 
announcing, that they had prevented Sir Timothy from 
being killed, because he assaulted some masqueraders. 

1) Mark the spelling. 
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Sir Nicholas who comes with him begs him to think of 
his quality as a "Beau" who has to be delighted with 
the "Contemplation of himself" and to avoid every noise 
and quarrel. But Sir Timothy despises "Beaux and 
"Women" and is resolved to amuse himself by glorious 
deeds. 



"Scene a Dancing Room". 

Hop begs leave to present Winifred's father with 
"a Maggot of his", a little dance to celebrate his birth- 
day feast. Hackum Senior enters with his wife accompa- 
nied by Nickum who is afraid of Sir Nicholas and Sir 
Timothy's presence. Nevertheless he boasts of his va- 
lour, and Mrs. Hackum will keep him under "her Wings". 
Hackwell Senior finds that "his Lamb" is too much con- 
cerned for this "Kinsman" of hers. As a Puritan he 
"looks upon Dancing as Vanity" and will give himself 
"to Meditation till the substantial part of the Ceremony, 
the Supper, be ready". Mrs. Hackwell withdraws with 
Nickum under the pretext of not knowing how to dance. 

On a sudden a servant announces that the "Old 
Cavalier-Gentlemen" wijl kill one another. Teresia hur- 
ries to look for help and takes refuge with Sir Nicholas, 
while Winifred looks for the dancing master. 

Meanwhile the cavaliers enter roaring with swords 
drawn. Blunt reconciles them and invites them "to 
drink till they cannot speak" ; Sir Timothy however 
ias a mind to "fight with them all round" He is ap- 
peased by Sir Nicholas. The Major General having lost 
his partner takes Lettice and Sir Timothy will dance 
with Winifred who prefers "Sweet Mr. Hop" as "a Mate", 
an opportunity for Sir Timothy of showing his bravery. 
He breaks the dancing master's head who wipes his 
wound with his handkerchief dropping at the same time 
a paper which is taken up by Clara. She hands it to 
her father, because it contains the marriage - contract 
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between "Winifred and Hop. Winifred ridiculed by the 
whole assembly confesses to be really married to "this 
dear Creature" whom she thinks "the finets Gentleman 
in England". Sir Timothy will kick him away; a duel 
ensues in which Mr. Hop is disarmed by the valiant 
knight who has but to do with cowards. However his 
valour is acknowledged by all persons present. Major 
General Blunt, who always had a dislike for Winifred, 
this affected friend of his daughter Teresia, intends to 
relate this fact to Colonel Hackwell Senior, when a ser- 
vant announces that the old gentleman cannot be found 
out in all the lighted rooms. 

"The Scene a Dark Eoom." 

Hackwell Senior's meditation on the gains he had 
gotten "out of Paper and other Patents" is cruelly inter- 
rupted by his wife and Nickum's entrance. 

Like Argan in Moliere's "Malade Imaginaire" when 
he feigns to be dead (Acte III, Sc. XVIII) the old co- 
lonel is witness of his wife's intrigues; like Argan he 
would never have believed, if the full details of these 
intrigues were not given by herself. 

When Nickum calls him all sorts of names, he be- 
trays his presence and his wife advises her lover to kill 
him. This insolence rouses the old man's rage. Nickum 
is "beaten about the Room" to the utmost astonishment 
of Blunt entering with Hackwell Junior and Welfort. 
The old colonel makes no secret of his wife and Nickum's 
wickedness, while Blunt informs him of Winifred's mar- 
riage. This is even too much for Mrs. Hackwell "who 
will hide her Head in some dark Hole". 

Hackwell Senior thus being aware of his children's 
true love, like Argan of his daughter's real feeling (Acte III, 
Sc. XXI), repents and begs their pardon. The young 
couples agree with each other; whereas Sir Timothy 
finds out that "he is no body" and swears the most dread- 
ful oaths. 
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The piece ends with "Fiddles and Dance" in a very- 
gay way like the French author's last piece which closes 
with a comical doctor's promotion. 

At last we may not refrain from mentioning the 
rogue La Eoche in "Bury Fair" '■) a most interesting 
character taken from Moliere's "Pr^cieuses Eidicules". 
He is a French barber who has to personate a count in 
order to revenge Mr. Wildish on Mrs. Fantast's imperti- 
nence and conceitedness. He acts his part as well as 
"Mascarille" and "Jodelle", the servants of "Du Croisy" 
and "La Grange", who are disguised as "Marquis" and 
"Vicomte" to ridicule the silliness of "Madelon" and 
"Cathon"; though this figure is not without exaggerations 
and indecencies. 

Indeed, Shadwell's comedies of roguery are pervaded 
with reminiscences of Moliere's plays, yet he is no sla- 
vish imitator of the great French author. Borrowing 
rather incidences than characters, he often unites the 
most different features of several personages in the same 
figure. Yet he makes these borrowed features ruder and 
coarser to please the bad taste of an audience deligh- 
ting more in the delineation of the most indecent situa- 
tion than in the elegant characterisation of a personage. 
His comedies, often with scarce any plot in the usual 
acceptation of the term, but with the play and interplay 
of people who come and go much as they would in or- 
dinary life, contain the greatest variety of picaresque 
types; while most of the less indelicate scenes depicting 
roguery are full of broad humour and happy fun. Ac- 
cording to the true character of English dramatic art 
all his figures are thoroughly real, yet kept very distinct 
from one another. 

To understand better the author's condescension to 
the bad taste of his day, one ought to remember the 
fatal influence of the riotous court of Charles IL, the 



1) The Sources of Th. Sh.!s Comedy "Bury Fair". 
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gay and easy libertine who veiled his boundless egotism 
by his exquisite urbanity. 



The Beggar's Opera. 

Under Georg II.'s reign dissoluteness and debauchery 
were the scandalous characteristics of the day as well 
as in the epoch of Charles II. ; the tone of the most 
fashionable people was equally coarse, thus accounting 
for the numerous indelicacies in Gay's opera. He leads 
us into the depths of life, into the dens of outlaws and 
criminals whose existence alternates between boundless 
indulgence in all sorts of rude pleasures, and a shorter 
or longer stay at Newgate. Their much agitated lives 
generally end with transportation to far remote islands 
or — on the gallows. 

A iit transition from the types of roguery in the 
comedies of the seventeenth century to the criminal 
figures of Gay's opera is formed by the picaresque cha- 
racters of a comedy written by William Cavendish, Duke 
of Newcastle, under the title of ''The Triumphant Widow" 
or "The Medley of Humours" i). 

This play does not only reflect many reminiscences 
of Fletcher's "Beggar's Bush", but prefigures also some 
scenes of Gay's Beggar's Opera". Footpad, a consum- 
mate rascal, sells his wares in a pedlar's disguise (Act I, 
Sc, I) like Fletcher's beggar king. In the manner of 
Fletcher's beggars he attracts the guests' attention by 
a gipsy song in order to pick their pockets with the 
help of his companions (Act II, Sc. II). 

Moreover "The Triumphant Widow" opens with the 
same scene as Gay's opera. Footpad addresses his com- 
panions in the same way as Peachum his nimble-fingered 
gentry; while the arch rogue's punishment is prevented 

1) 0. Seller's dissertation on "The Sources of B. F." contains the 
analysis of this play, p. 38 — 40. 
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by Lady Haughty's request for "a reprieve from the 
king" (Act V, Sc. I) like Macheath's sentence of death 
by the king's pardon (Act III, Sc. XVI). 

In spite of the vividness of composition and the 
freshness of humour, the first English opera breathes 
•an atmosphere of hypocrisy, treason and meanness we 
may scarcely witness without dislike. A peculiar mix- 
ture of cynism, frivolity, satire and sensitiveness per- 
vades the sententious dialogues written in prose ; whereas 
the numerous songs are partly wanton and full of biting 
sarcasm, partly really touching and charming. 

Like in Fletcher's and Brome's plays the principal 
plot focusses in the formation of a commonwealth for 
the constitution of which we find the pattern in Cer- 
vantes' novel of "Rinconete y Cortadillo". In his first 
•novel of "La Gitanilla" he ofi'ers a lively picture of 
"vagabonds practising their roguish tricks in woods and 
country places, whereas in his third novel of "Rinconete 
y Cortadillo" the manners and institutions of a frater- 
nity of criminals in a great town are delineated. He re- 
lates their knaveries with freshness and humour, yet 
with a purpose of warning his readers to fall in the 
snares of these rascals. 

Monipodio the chief of this fraternity is as much 
respected and feared as Peachum, and has his register 
like the latter where he enters every member of the 
congregation, and every detail concerning their crimes. 

"bajaron todos, y poni^ndose Monipodio en medio 
^'dellos, saco un libro de memoria, que traia en la capilla 
"de la capa, ydiosele a Rinconete que leyese" etc. p. 136. 

Monipodio is as well informed of every evil deed, 
committed within the precincts of Sevilla, as Peachum 
knows every crime committed within the precincts of 
London, because either has spies in his service. 

"Rinconete que de suyo era curioso, pidiende pri- 
"mero perdon y licencia, pregunto a Monipodio que^ de 
'"que Servian en la cofradia dos personages tan canos, 
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"tan graves, y apersonados ? A lo cual respondio Moni- 
"podio que aquellos en su germania j manera de hablar 
"se llamaban abispones, y que Servian de andar de dia 
"por toda la ciudad, abispando en que caso se podia dar 
"tiento de noche" etc. p. 130. 

Monipodio is the friend of the "alguacil de los va- 
gamundos" to whom he returns the purse stolen from 
his relative, while Peachutn is the friend of Lockit, 
gaoler of Newgate with whom he divides the reward for 
occasional treasons. 

"Non hay levas con migo, replico Monipodio, la bolsa 
"ha de parecer, porque la pide el alguacil que es amigo 
"y nos hace mil placeres al ano", p. 124. 

There is even much anology between the female 
beggars in the "Beggar's Opera" and the courtesans in 
the Spanish novel ; but it is especially Filch who re- 
presents a happy combination of some features of Rin- 
conete and another rogue, Lobillo. He is an apprentice 
and feels always rather ashamed and anxious than in- 
clined to commit a crime. He would fain slip away and 
earn his living in an honest way. 

"y propuso en si (Rinconete) de aconsejar a su 
"companero no durasen mucho en aquella vida tan per- 
"dida y tan mala, tan inquieta, y tan libre y disoluta", 
etc. p. 141. 

Filch is a very kind-hearted fellow and feels as deep 
a sorrow on account of his companions' fate, as he is 
glad to provide them with good news. As he is only a 
beginner, all the female beggars are indiscriminately dis- 
posed to supply him with their best advice. Mrs. Peachum 
says of him: "He has as fine a Hand at picking a 
Pocket as a Woman and is as nimble finger'd as a 
Juggler." 

"Siempre se me asento a mi, dijo Monipodio, que este 
"Lobillo habia de ser unico en su arte ; porque tiene las 
"mejores y mas acomodadas manos para ello que se 
"pueden desear, que para ser uno buen oficial en su 
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"oficio tanto ha menester los buenos instrumentos con 
"que le ejercita, como el ingenio con que le aprende." 
p. 139. 

As it is not certain if Gray was familiar with the 
Spanish language, he may be supposed to have worked 
either on a French or English translation. The first 
French version of Cervantes' twelve novels appeared in 
1615 under the title of "Les Nouvelles de Miguel de 

Cervantes Saavedra" Traduictes d'Espagnol en 

Francois: Les six premieres par F. de E,osset. Et les 
autres six par le Sr. D'Audiguier, a Paris 1615; whereas 
the first English translation was not published before 
1640: "The exemplary Novels of Mich. Cervantes Saa- 
vedra, in 6 books, Translated by James Mabbe, London 
1640 1). 

Peachum, one of the principal personages of "The 
Beggar's Opera" unites the function of an organiser of 
the beggar-guild with that of a police-spy, and has all 
the members of the gang in his pay. 

Like birds of prey these rogues are everywhere; 
they scent their booty at any place where opportunity 
favours their skill as pick-pockets and thieves. 

"porque jamos vamos a la iglesia sino es los 

"dios del jubilee por la ganancia que nos ofrece el con- 
"curso de la mucha gente." p. 118. 

Peachum protects them as long as he may profit of 
their crimes, but denounces them mercilessly, if these 
proceedings promise him greater advantages^). He is 
bold enough in comparing his duplicity to the vocation 
of a lawyer; "Like me too he acts in double Capacity, 
both, against Rogues and for 'em." I, 1. 



1) Christ, p. 84. 

2) Jonathan Wild, the model after which Peachum's character 
is drawn, used to receive stolen goods and to restore them to their 
owners for a consideration the larger share of which he appropriated. 
If thieves opposed his rapacity he, knowing all their secrets, was able 
to bring about their arrest (Life of J. W.). 
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The real chief of the gang however is Macheath, an 
utterly daring and cunning fellow, though he is not en- 
tirely devoid of sentiment. Full of regard for his com- 
panions for whom he has brotherly feelings, he furnishes 
them money or advice as often as they are in want of 
it. To this end he either contrives to execute some rob- 
bery, or puts the contents of his own purse at their dis- 
posal. He is a passionate gambler and often lavishes 
his part of the booty in the -society of procuresses and 
courtesans, not to mention his love-affairs with nearly all 
the girls of his guild. 

Among the female beggars the character of Polly is 
-really touching and charming, while Lucy is full of sel- 
fishness and cunning, Though the other female beggars 
act only episodic parts, they are drawn with as great 
a power as the principal personages. Mrs. Peachum is 
as criminal as her husband whose rare gifts claim her 
admiration ; she is entirely subdued by his great intelli- 
gence. Jenny Dives, an arch coquette, betrays her former fl 
lover for money's sake. Diana Trapes, a procuress, wot/ 
takes care of stolen goods, serves also as a spy; for 
Peachum has the rare skill of employing occasionally 
all the members of his gang one for the other as well 
■as one against the other, even without their being aware 
of these foul proceedings. 

All these beggars are represented with the intent 
purpose of imitating the usages and manners of the fa- 
shionable society in order to scoff at their levity, un- 
scrupulousness, inordinate longing after amusement and 
unlawful indulging in it. 

Gay has founded both the chief male characters on 
the biographies ') of the two convicts Jonathan Wild — 
Peachum — and Jack Shepperd — Macheath. A few 
years before the appearance of this opera their execution 



1) Englische Textbibliothek : John Gay's Siugspiele. 
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took place at Tybura, and the details of their lives were 
well known to everybody. 

On the second arrest of Jack Shepperd, Howard 
Pyle') says in his essay on Chapbook Heroes; "Gentle- 
men and Ladies as well of Saint James as of Drury, 
came crowding to see him. It is likely that about this 
time Gay perhaps got a hint here and there for his 
Beggar's Opera, for Jack made no secret of his rogueries, 
and had a droll way of telling them." 

Indeed, nearly every feature of Peachum and Mac- 
heath is depicted in the "Chapbook Villain i) and Chap- 
book Hero", books printed on gross paper and adorned 
with rough wood-engravings. These books found their 
usual place, beside the Bible and the Prayer-book, on 
the shelves of the lower classes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They are so rare in our days that the detection 
of a set of them would cause the rapture of any member 
of the Roxburghe-Club. 

Heroes like Robin Hood, Claude Duval, Jack Shep- 
perd, assumed the function of equalisers of earthly justice 
in the eyes of the public by depriving the rich of their 
'abundance with a view to relieve the want of the poor. 
The particular predilection for these heroes, besides the 
touching simplicity of the heroine Polly, and the rich- 
ness of melodies in the numerous songs, were at all 
events the secret of the great attraction as well as of 
the immense success of the opera, the victorious career 
of which extented even to the New-World. 

We learn this by Laurence Hutton's article on "The 
American Burlesque"^): "The Beggar's Opera" written 
in ridicule of the musical Italian drama was first acted 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields in the year 1727, and took the 
town by storm. The Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
a sermon against it; Sir John Fielding, the Police Justice 

1) Harper's Monthly Magazine, Juni 1890. 

2) Harper's Monthly Magazine, July 1890. 
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officially begged the Manager not to present it on Satur- 
day evenings, as it inspired the idle apprentices of Lon- 
don, to imitate its hero's thieving deeds ; and Dr. Warton 
condemned it as "the parent of that most monstrous of 
all absurdities, the comic opera". Nevertheless it was 
immensely popular, snd enjoyed an unusually long run. 

As that monstrous absurdity, the comic opera, 

is without question the parent of that still more mon- 
strous absurdity, the burlesque opera , Polly Peachum 
and Captain Macheath may be considered the very Pil- 
grim Parents of burlesque in the New-World". 

The great popularity of this opera was not confined 
to the English speaking nations; in 1750 it was trans- 
lated by A. Hallam into the French tongue under the 
title of "L'Opera du Gueux" ; avec les Chansons, sure 
les Airs Anglois. Repr^sent^ sur le Petit Theatre Fran- 
9ois dans March6 au Foin ^). Moreover the imitations 
and revisions of it occupied the stage of nearly the 
whole century. 

Among the numerous musical pieces to which the 
immense success of the Beggar's Opera gave birth we 
only mention; "The Quaker's Opera", by the actor Tho- 
mas Walker, the original Macheath; 1728. Bibl. dr. 
V. II, p. 188). 

"The Beggar's Wedding" , a ballad opera of three 
acts by Charles Coffey, 1729. It was first performed at 
Dublin with but indifferent success. Afterwards it was 
reduced to one act and played in London under the title 
of "Phoebe, or, The Beggar"; it pleased so well as to 
obtain a run af thirty nights; Part of it seems borro- 
wed from "The Jovial Crew". (Bibl. dr. v. H, p. 55). 

"The Country Wedding and Skimmington" ; a "Tra- 
gicomic-pastoral-farcical Opera" by Essex. Hawker ; 1729, 
acted at Drury Lane. This piece is only one long scene 
on a bank near the Thames' side at Fulham with twenty- 



1) Bibliographia dramatica, t. II, p. 55. 
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five airs in it. Afterwards it was acted at the Hay- 
market under the title of "The Country "Wedding" or 
"The Cockney bit". (Bibl. dr. v. 11. 304). 

"The Village Opera", by Charles Johnson ; acted ad 
Drury Lane (8 vo) 1729. — From this piece Bickerstaff's 
much applauded opera of "Love in a Village" is taken, 
as well as "The Villagers", farce of two acts, 1756, yet 
they were not printed. (Bibl. dr. v. Ill, p. 381). 

"The Sturdy Beggars", a ballad opera written in 
1738, on occasion of the Excise Bill, and dedicated to 
the Lord Mayor, Alderman etc of London. (Bibl. dr. 
V. III. 304). 

"Silvia, or, The Country Burial". Opera by George 
Lillo, 8vo, 1731; it was performed on the 10*'' of no- 
vember 1730 at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, but with 
not very great success. (Biographia dram. v. Ill, p. 274). 

BrandP) remarks that Silvia is intended to form a 
counterpart to "The Beggars' Opera" in half a humo- 
rous, half a moral way. Lillo added to the comical 
figures of "The Beggars' Opera" pathetic doubles in 
opposing to the light-hearted Polly the virtuous Silvia, 
to the nasty father the dignified Welford, while the 
anticonnubial gallant Sir John is compelled to marry Silvia. 

The greatest interest of this ballad opera centres 
in the fact that it suggested, in addition with a popular 
ballad of the 17'" century, "Greorge Barnwell" or "The 
Merchant of London". This drama contains besides the 
sources mentioned above the prison scenes between the 
valiant captain Macheath and both his mistresses Polly 
and Lucy. 

However every trace of humour disappeared, and 
pathetic seriousness replaced the ironical tone of the 
satire, thus transforming the Newgate Pastoral into a 
Newgate Tragedy. 



1) Vierteljahrschrift zur Literaturgeschichte, III. B. p. 52. Zeit- 

schrift fiir deutsches Altertum, VIII. B. p. 48- 50. 

7* 
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"The Beggar's Pantomime", or, "The Contending 
Colombines", Interlude intermixed with ballad songs in 
the characters of Polly and Lucy, Manager and Deputy; 
acted at Lincoln's Jnn Fields in 1736 — The piece is 
founded on a contention between Mrs. Gibber and Mrs. 
Give for the part of Polly. (Bibl. dr. v. II, p. 55). 

As for the revisions we may point out Gaptain 
Thompson's alteration of "The Beggar's Opera" in October 
1777, produced at Covent Grarden Theatre. The most 
material change was made in the catastrophe. However 
this alteration was not printed and soon laid aside (v. II. 55). 

"Preludio", by George Colman, acted at the Hay- 
market Aug. 7, 1781 ; this trifle was produced to usher 
to the public the representation of "The Beggar's Opera", 
with characters reversed. It consisted of three scenes 
of dialogue and was not printed. These few light scenes 
written merely as a sort of "prose prologue" to the 
"travestie" of characters in the opera were "very well 
handled, neatly pointed, and highly laughable". (The 
whole account of it is given in v. II, p. 55 of the Bibl. 
dramatica). 

The great success of these performances with re- 
versed characters suggested "The Lady's Opera" with a 
new introduction, acted at Govent Garden, 1781 ; this 
was only "The Beggar's Opera" with the characters en- 
tirely personated by females. 

In the summer season of 1792, Mr. Johnstone, for 
his benefit, reversed the characters of "The Beggar's 
Opera". The elder Bannister was alloted to the tender 
part of Polly. Johnstone to Lucy, while the redoubted 
Gaptain Macheath was undertaken by Mrs. G. Kemble, 
not only a famous actress, but an authoress to. (Bibl. 
dr. I. 11, p. 428). 

At last it may not be left unmentioned that the 

general vogue of these ballad operas, and the success of 

the actress creating the part of Polly, induced Gay to 

rite another opera under the title of "Polly", which 
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was not allowed of being acted, though, in point of 
moral, it was intended as the second part of "The 
Beggar's Opera", partly incomplete without Polly. (1729). 
"We renew our acquaintance with "the redouhted Captain, 
now a chief of robbers under the name of Morano, 
and likewise with Polly, Trapes, and Jenny Divers. 
The scene is laid in the West- Indies where the influence 
of the better morals of the savages is shown to its best 
advantage. 



The Jolly Beggars. 

In the Cantata of the ploughman-poet of Ayrshire 
we meet a fraternity of beggars carousing and singing 
like Brome's harmless rogues who prefigure some of the 
types of Burns' work. But in Brome's comedy these 
personages are only dimly outlined, often even with some 
indelicacy, while in "The Jolly Beggars" they are charac- 
terised as being fully aware of all their blunders and 
trivialities, thus obtaining our real sympathy. Especially 
the poet, who devotes his songs in the praise of all 
women, and bears the vicissitudes of life with the calm- 
ness and humour of a philosopher, offers more than one 
reflex of Burn's own character. 

Like many works in which Scottish humour is con- 
spicuous. Burns Cantata unites coarse burlesqu.e with 
refined sensitiveness. But from this many-coloured mix- 
ture, strongly depicted characters are set forth bearing 
witness to Burns' creative power, and rare experience in 
matters of psychology^). 

Having had the opportunity of observing real beggars, 
his sincere sympathy and sharp perception of their good 

1) Saintsburg says : "Whe shall never understand B. aright if 
we do not grasp the fact that he was a '-folk-poet" into whom the 
soul of a poet of all time and all space has entered". A History of 
Nineteenth Cent. Lit. p. 16. 
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and evil qualities enabled him to produce fine and cha- 
racteristic touches, the light and shade of which supplied 
him with the possibility of surrounding his beggars with 
naturalness and life. • 

The popularity of this poem is ensured by the poet's 
genuine skill in sketching the triviality and pettiness of 
the beggars' life with the fidelity of the caricaturist who 
emphasises the prominent traits of his subject and 
thereby conveys a truer idea of their character than a 
more accurate sketcher could produce. Gay's intention 
to present, to the fashionable society of his day, a view 
of its bad morals, breaks forth in the words the beggar 
addresses tho the actor (III. act, scene 16) in the form 
of an epilogue: "Through the whole Piece you may ob- 
serve such a similitude of Manners in high and low 
Life, that it is difficult to determine whether (in the 
fashionable Vices) the fine Gentlemen imitate the Gentle- 
men of the Road, or the Gentlemen of the Road the fine 
Gentlemen". Burns, on the contrary, has in mind two 
tendencies in contriving the characteristics of his types; 
on the one hand, he is disposed to excuse the weaknesses 
and faults of his beggars with the greatest indulgence; 
on the other hand, he endeavours not to sin against the 
truth and justice of any feature of his lively picture. 
Thus he succeeds in giving the very stamp of briskness 
and simplicity to the delineation of his beggars. 

It may be borne in mind, that the poetical works of 
the IT"" and even of the first half of the 18"* centuries very 
seldom offer an expression of warm feeling for nature 
for nature's sake, as every poet of this epoch is but in- 
terested in the portrayal of man. 

Fletcher being devoted to hunting sports puts hunting 
terms into the mouth of Hubert when he requests his 
admission into the beggars' guild, as well as into the 
mouth of the usurper when he intends to overcome the 
beggars, thus attaining the last step to the happiness 
he dreamt of. 
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Brome's "Jovial Crew" is rich in lovely and charming 
scenes 1) in "field and grove" for which the author may- 
be indebted to Johnson's "Sad Shepherd" and "The Gipsies 
Metamorphosed". 

Shadwell's comedies are entirely devoid of any allu- 
sion to nature and its beauties. When it occurs that he 
depicts country life like in "Epsom "Wells", it is only 
with a view to mock at it, as in the figure of the 
Country Justice Clodpate. 

Gay having published his fables some years before 
the appearance of his opera sets forth in his prose dialo- 
gues as well as in his songs, numerous references to the 
life of animals. 

Burns, while occupied as a farmer, had sufficient 
leisure for a closer observation of natural sceneries, 
therefore he opens his Cantata with an impressive 
picture of an evening in autumn drawn with admirable 
intuition and vigour. This description forms an effective 
contrast to the noisy and blustering revel in a tavern 
of his Scotch country. 

Carlyle who wrote the best review on Burns ^) deems 
this poetical composition most perfect in its kind; for 
neither in the "Beggar's Bush" nor in the "Beggar's 
Opera", as other critics have already remarked, there 
is anything which in real poetic vigour equals this Can- 
tata. "To our minds", says Carlyle, "this piece seems 
thoroughly compacted; melted together; refined; and 
poured forth in one flood of true liquid harmony. It is 
light, airy, soft of moment; yet sharp and precise in its 
details; every face is a portrait: that "raucle Carlin", 
that "wee Apollo"; that "Son of Mars", are very Scottish, 
yet ideal; the scene is at once a dream and the very 
E,ag castle of "Poosie Nansie". 



1) Faust, p. 85. 

2) Edinburgh Review, Nr. 9G, The Life of Robert Burns. By 
J. F. Lockhart. L. L. B. Edinburgh 1828. 
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"The blanket of the night is drawn asunder for a 
moment; in full, ruddy, flaming light, these rough tatter- 
demalions are seen in their boisterous revel; for the 
strong pulse of Life vindicates its right to gladness even 
here ; and when the curtain closes we prolong the action, 
without effort; the next day as the last, our "Caird" and 
our "Balladmonger are singing and soldiering; their 
"brats and callets" are hawking, begging, cheating; and 
some other night, in new combinations, they will wring 
from Fate another hour of wassail and good cheer". 

This Cantate closes with a hymn to liberty, the 
choruses of which are sung with enthusiasm by the jolly 
beggars sitting before their steaming bowls. This hymn 
very much resembles the song which Fletcher's beggars 
sing after the election of their king. The beggar prince 
and his subjects are happy, for neither war nor peace, 
neither courts of justice nor authority of magistrates 
may abridge their freedom and independence, as they 
owe all they boast of but to their rags. 

"Be it peace, or be it war, 

"Here at liberty we are, 

"And enjoy our ease and rest: 

■'To the field we are not prest, 

"Nor are call'd into the town, 

"To be troubled with the gown : 

"Hang all offices, we cry, 

"And the magistrate too, by! 

"When the subsidy's increased, 

"We are not a penny sess'd; 

"Nor will any go to law 

"With the beggar for a straw. 

"All which happiness he brags. 

"He does owe unto his rags". Act II, Scene I. 
Brome's beggars dwell also in very merry notes on 
the happiness they enjoy "in field, in grove, on hill, in 
dale" where the birds invite them to be jolly. 
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"Come away; why do we stay? 
"We have no debt nor rent to pay: 
"No bargains or accounts to make; 
"Nor land, nor lease, to let or take: 
"Or if we had, should that remove us, 
"When all the world's our own before us? 
"And where we pass, and make resort, 
"It is our kingdom and our court". Act I, p. 187. 
On the revival of this play, the following song was 
substituted, instead of that in the text : 



Chorus : 



"Courtiers, courtiers, think it no scorn. 

That silly poor swains in love should be.' 

Love lies hid in rags all torn 

As well as in silks and bravery. 

And the beggar he loves his lass as dear 

As he that has thousands, thousands, thousands; 

As he that has thousand pounds a year. 



II. 

"States and titles are pitiful things; 
The meanest estate more pleasing does prove; 
Lords and ladies; princes and kings, 
With beggars have equal charms in love. 
Chorus: And the beggars etc". 

According to the political background of Gay's opera, 
written in mocking Walpole, the prime minister's politics 
introducing corruption, numerous allusions of a very 
satirical kind are found in the prose dialogues, while the 
26*'' air of the third act dwells especially on the fact, 
that laws are only given to punish the poor: 
"Since Laws were made for ev'ry Degree, 
"To curb Vice in others, as well as in me, 
"I wonder we han't better Company, 
Upon Tyburn Tree! 
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"But Gold from Law can take out the Sting 
"And if rich Men like us were to swing, 
"'T wou'd thin the Land, such Numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn Tree! 
Burns like Cowper, Crabbe, and Blake, dwells with 
much insistance on the tyranny and inhumanity of various 
forms of social and political injustice. He must ever be 
held in honour by those who appreciate freedom; for 
though but few of his poems treat directly of that theme, 
they are all more or less pervaded by an indomitable spirit 
of independence ; indeed bis famous "A Man's a Man for 
a'That" may be said to strike the key-note of these in- 
troductory songs of liberty — the assertion of natural 
equality and personal dignity of mankind. 

His beggars emphasise like Captain Macheath the 
fact that the laws protect but the rich, therefore they 
look with disdain at titles and estates. Like Fletcher's 
beggars they feel happier and merrier with their wives 
and children in their rags than the rich in their splen- 
dour. The chorus of the following song of which we 
quote the first two stanzas represents their boundless 
impatience at any restraint of their liberty. 

"See ! the smoking bowl before us, 

Mark our jovial ragged ring; 

B.ound and round take up the chorus. 

And in raptures let us sing: 
Chorus: A Fig for those by law protected 

Liberty's a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest. 



"What is title? what is treasure? 
What is reputation's care? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 
'Tis no matter how or where. 
Chorus: A Fig etc. 
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Cervantes was so rare a psychologist that he deli- 
neates in his novels nearly every feature we may find 
in any author who devotes himself to paint the life of 
beggars or rogues. There are even similarities with 
some passages of Burns's songs: 

"What is reputation's care?" 
The father of the gipsies delivering the reception 
speech to Don Juan, says as follows: "no nos fatiga el 
temor de perder la honra, ni nos desvela la ambicion de 
acrecentarla" ... La Gitanilla, p. 33. 

"Courts for cowards are erected, 
"Curches built to please the priest" 
"y sin entremeternos con el antiguo refran: iglesia, 
omar, 6 casa real" ... p. 34. 



The scene of the "Jolly Beggars" was the Change 
house of Poosie Nansee's in Mauchline, a favourite haunt 
of all kinds of vagrants. It is said that Burns witnessed 
the circumstances which gave rise to the poem in com- 
pany with his friend James Smith ^). Although the most 
dramatic of all Burns' performances, it was not a fa- 
vourite with his mother and brother, and he never seems 
to have thought it worthy of publication. Mr. George 
Thomson had heard of its existence, and in 1793 wrote 
to the poet on the subject. Burns replied, "I have forgot 
the cantata you allude to, as I kept no copy, and, in- 
deed, did not know of its existence ; however I remember 
that none of the songs pleased myself, except the last, 
something about, 

"Courts for cowards were erected. 
Churches built to please the priest." 

It was first published at Grlasgow in 1801. Indeed, 
it must be very much regretted, that neither time nor 
means were lent to Burns to explore his dramatic vein. 



1) Works of R. Burns; Globe Ed. 
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because the scenic productions are very rare in Scottish 
literature. While we find in the first epoch of its splen* 
dour during the W^ , 15"' and the first half of the 16*'' 
centuries only two dramatic works, a short pastoral 
drama "Robin and Makyne" by Henryson who died in 
1508, and Sir David Lindsay's "Satire on the Three 
Estates", a Morality interspersed with interludes, repre- 
sented before James V. 1539 at Linlithgow; there are 
but two dramas more previous to Burns' cantata; Ram- 
say's pastoral of the "Gentle Shepherd", in 1725, and 
Thomas Home's tragedy of ''Douglas" in 1756. 
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